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PUBLIC WORKS 



THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 



THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS. 

The Philadelphia Gas Works represented in Plates I. 
to XIII. were constructed in the year 1835, under the 
direction and superintendence of Samuel V. Merrick, 
Esq., Engineer. 

The plan was matured after a minute examination 
(by direction of the City Councils of Philadelphia) 
of the principal works in America and Great Britain, 
and intended to embrace the latest improvements in 
the art. 

The Works are located on the Schuylkill River, upon 
three distinct squares : 1 . The wharf lot, which has a 
front of 306 feet on the river by 190 feet in depth. — 
2. The works lot, 306 feet by 240.— 3. The gasometer 
lot, 306 feet by 273 ; — the last two being surrounded 
by streets. 

The plan originally designed was deemed sufficient 
for the immediate wants of the city, but was so ar- 
ranged as to admit of a systematic enlargement to 
meet the increasing demand with perfect symmetry in 
all its parts. 
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The gasometer lot, when filled, will contmn sixteen: 
gasometers, each 50 feet in diameter and 18 feet in 
depthj and afford capacity for 560,000 cubic feet of gas. 
At present four are in action, and four more in the 
course of construction. 

The Works are laid out in eight distinct sections of 
ten "benches," or thirty retorts each, making an 
aggregate of two hundred and forty retorts. Each 
bench yields upon an average 10,000 cubic feet of gas 
daily, or, when in full action, an aggregate of 800,000 
feet. 

To each section is a distinct washer, purifier, con- 
denser, and station meter. The two retort-houses ar6 
each 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, located in the 
centre of the square, having between them a passage 
of 40 feet, which is excavated as a cellar and floored 
over water-tight. This passage and the arched cellars 
under the retort-houses serve as coal stores. 

Each retort-house contains one stack and four sec- 
tions of retort benches, built back to back down the 
centre of the building on each side of the chimney. 
The apparatus for cleansing the gas is located to the 
north and south of each retort -house respectively. 
Two sections of retort benches are now completed 
and in action, and a third is now in the course of 
erection. 

Tlie retorts are the broad or York D's, 20 inches fay 
7i feet in the clear, set upon an original plan. 

The gas is washed in two waters through washers of 
simple construction, with valves so arranged as to use 
either as the first, the most pure water being used 
as the second. The condensers are of ordinary con- 
struction, modified so as to enlarge the receptacle for 
the residuum at the base of the columns. The puri- 
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fiers are constructed for dry lime, with a hydraulic 
seal for shifting, hy which the use of valves in the 
purifying house is avoided. 

After passing the meters, the gas fi-om all the sec- 
tions mingles in the gasometers or gas-holders. 

A description of the process of manufacture is 
deemed unnecessary, as it is famiUar to most readers.' 



In compliance with the request of the stodthol'ders 
and otliers interested in the progress and success of 
the Philadelphia Gas Works, the following Annual 
Keports of the Trustees to the City Councils, and 
other documents relating to the establishment, were 
pubhshed in 1838, together with the instructive and 
interesting Report of Mr. Merrick, to whom the exa- 
mination of tlie principal gas works of Europe had 
been delegated: these embrace "almost a complete 
history of tlie Works, from the first proposal of the 
undertaking in the year 1832," and are introduced by 
the following prefatory remarks : 

" In the searcli for materials, the Trustees felt a 
natural anxiety to ascertain the name of the individual 
with whom the idea of lighting this city with gas 
originated. A gentleman who was at one time an 
active and highly valuable member of Councils, (the 
late John B. Wallace, Esq.,) had, a few years since, 
informed one of the Trustees that the plan was 

> The Editors are indebted to S. V. Merrick, Esq., Engineer of the 
■Works, for the above debcription, and to J. C, Creaaon, Esq., Super- 
intendent, for his pohteneas in exhibiting the Works and varioua 
details, &c., &c. 
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first suggested by the late Dr. Bollmann, whose t 
for and great acquirements in science are well know 
Tliis was rendered the more probable, as J)r. Coopi 
in the preface to his Essay on Gas-lights, (which a||i 
peared in 1816,) alludes to that gentleman as havi 
furnished him information in relation to the manu; 
factories of gas in Europe. 

" A diligent search was made of the Minutes i 
Councils, in relation to this subject, from the ye^ 
1795 down to the present time; and the first notici 
of gas was found to be in the following words :■ 

" 1815, Dec. 28, — In Common Council. 

" A letter from James WMurtrie, on the subject of i 
troducing gas-lights in the city, was read, and laid < 
table." 

" The letter stated that he was on terms of grt 
intimacy with the late Dr. Bollmann ; they had short 
before returned together from Europe, where they 1 
carefully examined the recently estabhshed gas worln 
of England. We understand that they were to 
united in the management of the establishment ; 
we believe that the intention then was to manufactuJ 
the gas from wood. It was Dr. Bollmann's desire tJ 
connect this manufactory with that of pyroligneoiii 
acid, which was to be used in the preparation of whit^ 
lead, upon the plan of the works at Clichy, in France J 
of the success of which it is well known that he fel 
very sanguine. 

" Whether the manufacture of gas could have beea 
successfully established about that time or not, 
question of some interest, but upon which we have I 
not sufficient data to decide. Experiments made then, fl 
or soon after, in Baltimore, New York, and other! 
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cities, were very far from successful. The filth, the 
stench, the nuisances of various kinds, and the pecu- 
niary losses attending those establishments, not only 
prevented our city from following the example, but 
they created on the part of a large, intelligent, and 
respectable portion of our comnmnity, exercising ne- 
cessarily great influence over our Councils, so deep- 
rooted a prejudice against gas-lights, as to prevent, for 
many years, the success of all applications to Councils 
to countenance them ; and when finally the re-action 
in the public mind, chiefly in the younger portions of 
the community, forced the subject upon their atten- 
tion, it produced one of the most exciting questions 
ever brought before them. 

" Those, however, who most violently opposed it, and 
who have had the candour since to acknowledge their 
error, will recollect that many of them were the active 
agents in introducing into our city the greatest of all 
comforts — an exhaustless supply of wholesome water ; 
and that while they were great benefactors to the com- 
munity, they had to overcome the opposition of many 
a laudator tcmporis acti. 

" It appears to have been in the autumn of 1830, 
that the discussion of the subject was again revived. 
A petition w^ presented by a number of gentlemen to 
Councils, asking them to sanction an intended appli- 
cation to the Legislature for a charter to incorporate 
a company to manufacture gas for lighting the city and 
Uberties of Philadelphia, The apjilication was refused, 
but a committee of inquiry was appointed. Mr. Lip- 
pincott, who was a member of that committee, appears 
to have been from that time until his retirement from 
Councils in the autumn of 1835, an active, intelligent, 
and zealous friend to the measure. 
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" The first step, however, connected with the present 
Works may be considered to have been taken after the 
election in the autumn of 1832, when the unfinished 
item in relation to the hghting of the city with gas 
was referred to a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Lippincott, Wetherill, and Eyre, of Select Councils ; 
and Messrs. Merrick, Huston, and Gilder, of Common 
Councils. 

" During the progress of these inquiries, several ap- 
plications had been made by individuals or companies 
for the privilege of establishing gas works at private 
expense, offering to Councils terms more or less ad- 
vantageous to the public ; but these were all declined ; 
fortunately, as it has turned out, since it has resulted 
in the establishment of Works which are believed to 
combine pecuUar advantages. The present Works 
being the private property of individuals associated 
for this purpose, there is a disposition to avoid those 
extravagant expenditures or unjustifiable extensions 
which are frequently the cause of failure and bank- 
ruptcy in Works carried on at pubhc expense ; while ' 
the general control of the Works and the selection of 
the agents remaining entirely in the hands of the city 
authorities, the public good is not made subservient to- 
private interests ; and the Trustees may perhaps be ' 
permitted to state here, that in the dehberations of 
the Board to which they had the honour of being 
appointed by Councils, they have ielt themselves in- 
vested with a high, honourable, and responsible trust; 
they have considered themselves really as acting the 
part of Trustees, whose duty it was to advance the 
interests of their stockholders to the fullest extent 
compatible with the rights and interests of the public 
at large." 
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REPORTS, &c. 

Mrst Annual Report made to the Select arid Common Councils 
of the City of Philadelphia. 

In obedience to the fourth section of the ordinance for 
the construction and management of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works, the Trustees present the following statement of their 
proceedings and of their receipts and disbursements since 
the time of their election, 

The City Treasurer, in conformity to the ordinance, 
opened a book for subscriptions to the capital stock on the 
first Monday in April, 1B35, and the whole amount was 
promptly subscribed for. 

This enabled the Trustees to proceed at once in making 
plans and contracts for tlie furtherance of the undertaking. 
Accordingly, after obtaining the services of an accomplished 
engineer, they lost no time in engaging workmen, making 
contracts, and collecting materials of every description for 
the erection of the buildings ; so that scarcely a month had 
elapsed from the enactment of the ordinance before the build- 
ings were commenced, orders issued, and contracts made for 
nearly every thing pertaining to the Works. 

The buildings are erected on the ground appropriated 
in the ordinance for the location and use of the Gas Works, 
fronting on the river Schuylkill, north of High-street. 

The plan, as projected by the engineer and adopted by the 
Trustees, is not only tasteful and convenient, but calculated 
for extension of the different parts from time to time, as the 
wants of the city may require, without affecting the symmetry 
of the whole. It contemplates a series of Works, calculated 
to occupy all the ground appropriated, excepting, perhaps, a 
part of the water front, and capable of manufacturing gas 
sufKcient for twenty-four thousand argaud burners. When 
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fully extended, the Works will consist of six sections, e 
one being complete in itself for the manufacture and retentioi 
of gas, 

Fart of the general plan consists of a section of one reto 
house with its Hme and purifying house, two gasomete 
with tanks of masonry, an office on the west side of Ashtoiu 
street, and a range of shops between the office and Filbei 
street, behind the enclosing walls of the Ashton-street froiri 
Of these, the retort-house, lime and jiurifying house, c 
and shops, are finished, and require only a few incidental a 
rangements to be in complete working order. 

Enough retorts are set to supply any probable demand foj 
gas for some time to come, and others are in readiness to b 
put up whenever they may be required. The only matters a 
importance that remain to retard the operation of the Worki 
are the fixtures of consumers and the gasometers. 
former are made by persons employed by the consumers thei 
selves, and are no otherwise controlled by the Trustees t 
their agents than to insure their fitness before gas is let intfl 
them. The gasometers are large iron vessels, each having A 
capacity of 34,000 cubic feet of gas, and require to be p 
fectly air-tight. They were contracted for very soon after t 
passing of the ordinance. 

In their contract for cast-iron pipes for the distribution c 
the gas through the city, it was the good fortune of t 
Trustees not only to obtain them of good quality and at fan 
prices, but with a promptitude and regularity that greatlfl 
facilitated their operations. So that, notwitli standing thfl 
advanced state of the season when the work was com 
menced, the interruption from frequent heavy rains, and a 
extension of the pipes not contemplated, the agent intrusted 
with this department succeeded in laying the whole in good'T 
season. 

The entire range of pipes now laid, exclusive of s 
pipes for consumers, and about 1,500 feet of branches 
extends 38,652 feet, or about 7j- miles. Nearly all 1 
cast-iron posts for the public lamps required by the city 
authorities are set; the service pipes attached to the mains 
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ready for the burners, and the lanterns are provided or under 
eg n tract. 

Many of the service pipes for the supply of consumers 
have likemse been laid, and a competent supply of gaso- 
meters are on liand: so that but little remains to l>e done 
in order to put the whole in complete operation. 

When t!ie shortness of the time is considered, daring 
which so much has been accomplished under all the disad- 
vantages incident to an undertaking new to the Trustees, and 
to most of the workmen employed, and tlie handsome and 
substantial manner in which the greater part of it is done, the 
Board think they may well congratulate Councils and the 
stockholders on the state of the Works. Great praise is due 
to the engineer for the intelligence and untiring industry with 
which he has pushed every part towards completion ; and the 
credit of much faithfulness is likewise due to all the con- 
tractors, with a single exception. 

The receipts during the past year have been only of the 
capital stock. This was called for in four successive instal- 
ments, at short intervals, as it was deemed desirable to secure 
at once such a disposable capital as to be able to meet with 
promptitude all the engagements of the Trustees, and to 
secure by cash payments the greatest economy and regularity 
in the execution of the contracts. The stock was raised by 
instalments, as follows : 

First inBtalment, on subscribing', on the 

6th of April, 1835 . . . 10 per cent. 

Second instalment, June 1st, 1835 , . 30 ,, 

Third inslalnient, July 15th, 1835 . . 30 ., 

Fourth instahnent, September let, 1835 . 30 „ 

100 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the pressure in the money-market wliich 
has been felt fur many months past, the stockholders ex- 
hibited an unusual degree of readiness in responding to the 
call of the Trustees; indeed, of the entire amount tliere 
remains at this time but ^2,2DO unpaid. 
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The disbursements have been as follows : 

Expenditures* for the Works on the Schuylkill . , 

„ Distribution (pipes laid in the 

streets) .... 

„ Service pipes (branches from the 

main pipes) 

„ Public lamps for the streets, sup- 

plied by the Trustees, . 

„ Stock of bituminous coal laid in 



3.359 t 



In addition to the above, the engineer estimates that that 
will be required to complete the Works, and place them in a 
condition to become productiv 

For gasometers, &c.. &c., at the Works on the Schuylkill ^10,000 ( 
For service pipes to meet outstanding orders . 2,150 ( 

For public lamps lo complete the order of the Coi 

mittee on Police 

For an additional supply of coiil .... 750 C 

Making altogether 

Which exceeds the whole capital by the sum of 7j755 doUl 
4 cents ; besides which the accruing rents, salaries, and ofl] 
incidental expenses not included in the estimate of the e 
gineer, the Trustees think will amount to about 4,244 doUi 
96 cents; making in round numbers 12,000 dollars, which { 
is probable will be required over and above the origi 
capital, to meet outstanding orders and complete the Worlfl 
^^^^1 on the scale now contemplated. 

^^^^B In explanation of this apparent excess beyond the origiu 

^^^^H estimate, it is proper to state tliat l/iai did not include c 
^^^^B expenses which at first it was not thought expedient ' 
^^^^B undertake ; but which more reflection has satisfied 
^^^^^ Trustees should be regularly assumed by the Board, and a 
^^^^B alluwanoe for them obtained in the price of the gsa ad 
^^^^M Nor did it include the hea^-y expenditure incurred in e 

^B ." 



' An iippruxinmtiuii to the value in pounds sterling wiU be G 
tuned by dividing the number uf dollars by 5. 
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plyiDg the fixtures and lamps for the streets, which tlie 
ordinance requires of the Trustees to provide without ex- 
pense to the city. And the line of pipes, as originally 
proposed to be laid, has been greatly extended; in some 
instances at the request of the city authorities, where new 
paving of the streets was about to be undertaken by them ; 
and in other cases at the request of persons who pledged 
themselves to become consumers of gas as soon as it could 
be furnished. Aiiotlier considerable item included in the 
above account is the bituminous coal laid in for making gas. 
The items may severally be estimated as follows : 

Service pipes and meters , . ^5,715 85 

Extension of pipes in certain streets beyond 

ori^nal amount .... 6,333 00 

150 public lamps »nd fixtures, at 20 dollars 
each 3,000 00 

Stock of coal 2.238 50 



Expenses not estimated for tS'17,287 33 

Thus it will be perceived that the expenditures upon the 
objects originally proposed correspond very nearly with the 
estimates; and that the actual cost of erecting the Works 
is several thousand dollars less than tlie capital appropriated. 

This result is the more satisfactory from the unlooked-for 
difficulties that were experienced in excavating the tanks, 
owing to the rocky and springy nature of the soil, which 
caused considerable additional expense; and the entire 
change in the system of labour which occurred very soon 
after commencing operations. To Councils and the stock- 
holders it is especially interesting, as it tests veiy fully the 
accuracy of the calculations upon which the enterprise was 
commenced. 

The experimental apparatus erected at the Works for the 
purpose of testing the quality of different samples of coal 
has been in operation for several weeks, and gas enough 
manufactured for the use of the office and buildings on the 
Schuylkill; and the engineer is of opinion that a full supply 
for consumers can be furnished in a very few days. 

The applications already upon the books of the Trustees 
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will require an amount sufficient for twelve hundred ar^iM 
burners, or about one-fourth of what can be manufactured ■ 
by the present Works ; and the Trustees believe that, befor* 1 
many months elapse, the demand will at least equal the^ 
whole capacity of the Works, 

By order of the Trustees, 

R. M. Huston, President. 
Philade/pMo, Jan. 26, 1836. 



Second Annual Report made to the Select and Common Coun-*fl 
cih of the City of Philadelphia. 

The Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, in compUr^l 
ance with the provisions of the ordinances under whichl 
they act, submit the following report of their proceedings^J 
and an account of their receipts and expenditures for theil 
past year. With the capital of one hundred and twenty-fivftB 
thousand dollars which was placed at their disposal for the^ 
construction of the Gas Works, the necessary buildings amf 
apparatus for the manufacture of gas, with gas-holders for iti) 
storage, and an office and work-shops, have been erected c 
the lot belonging to the city between High and Filbw 
streets, on the Schuylkill ; nearly eight miles of iron mainsrl 
have been carried through central parts of the city, and 2 
buildings and 165 public lamps are now supplied with f 
by branches connected with the street mains, and attached ti 
meters placed within the walls of the buildings intended tqi 
be lighted. 

The expenditures for the accomplishment of these object 
have entirely exhausted the capital paid in ; one hundred and( 
twenty-five quarter shares of the additional stock re 
undisposed of, and the engagements of the Trustees for ( 
supply of coal for the operation of the Works and for t 
completion of the apparatus, have compelled them to fix ^ 
time when they must cease taking customers, from thfflH 
inability to furnish service pipes and meters, which it i 
deemed proper to supply out of the capital. On the 8thl 
of February, 183G, the Works were so far completed as toJ 
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commence the manufacture of gas, and on the lOtli of the 
same month the pipes of conduit were filled, and the public 
lamps in Second-street lighted. Owing to the tardiness with 
which those engaged in putting up the fittings for private 
burning proceeded with their work, only two premises were 
&t that time prepared for the introduction of gas, and the 
whole demand on the establishment amounted to nineteen 
private and forty-six public burners. From the 8th of 
February to the 1st of September, the operations of the 
Trustees were necessarily unprofitable ; owing to the ir- 
regularity of the demand during the summer months, the 
great proportion of the public burners which are not con- 
stantly lighted, the increased wear and tear of the apparatus 
by throwing portions out of work, and to the fixed expenses 
being nearly the same whether a lai^e or small quantity of 
gas is made. The receipts for gas from February 10th to 
April 1st were #829 48; from April 1st to June Ist, 
#1,724; from June 1st to September Ist, #3,112 42; and 
for the quarter ending December 1st, #8,061 23. — From the 
Ist of September, 1836, the demand has been sufficient to 
give profitable employment to the Works, and the present 
daily consumption of gas is about 42,000 cubic feet, supplied 
to 2,800 private and 165 public burners. Fifteen retorts for 
the carbonization of the coal are now in use, and the Works 
have the capacity to supply about 75,(XK) cubic feet per day, 
which, with a small addition to the present capital, may 
readily be distributed and sold in those parts of the city 
where the pipes are alreaily put down. The Trustees hope 
that by the acceptance of the ordinance recently passed by 
Councils, the stockholders will give them the means of 
effecting this, and extending the benefits of the Gas Works 
to other portions of the city, at the same time that they will 
insure to themselves a fair remuneration for the amount 
so liberally placed at the command of the Corporation for 
the interesting esperitnent which has now been so suc- 
cessfully made. The Works are built in the most substantial 
manner, and for the perfection and economy of their opera- 
tion are certainly unrivalled in this country: the rapidity 
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with which they were constructed, and the complete adapt* 
ation of every part of the apparatus to its intended purpose 
reflect the highest credit on the engineer, Samuel V. Mei 
riclc, Esq., whose faithfulness and ability in dischai^ng tl 
arduous and novel duties of the undertaking it gives us mud 
pleasure thus publicly to notice. The gas is obtained ex^ 
clusively from bituminous coal, and the coke produced b 
its carbonization is used at present as the principal fuelJ 
considerable quantities of this residuum are sold for mani)> 
facturing and domestic purposes, and when the sale of it ii 
more extended, anthracite coal will be introduced as the f 
for making gas. 

The Trustees respectfully refer to the accounts hereto 
annexed for the details of their receipts and expenditure 
and would suggest that they should be placed in charge of 4 
Committee of Councils for the purpose of being audited. 

In conclusion, the Trustees congratulate the Councils a 
their fellow-citizens on the complete success of the enterprii 
placed in their charge ; for, independently of the increasf 
cleanbness and comfort which have been obtained by thi 
introduction of gas-lighting into our stores and dwellingi 
and the security afforded against accidents in the publn 
streets in which the same means are employed for illii(^ 
niination, its value as an auxiliary to tlie police for ■ 
prevention of crime makes it very desirable that the who] 
city should participate in its advantages. 

By order of the Trustees, 

R. M. Huston, President. 
Attested- — Wm. Fbnnell, Registrar. 
Philadelphia, Jan. I9ik, 1837. 

Amount of Cash received by the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Wori 

from March 21s(, 1835, to January \st, 1837. 

For capital stock paid in . , . ^121,875 00 

ConaumptioQ of gas . . . 13,727 13 

Sales of coke, coal, tar, &c. . . 2,507 58 

„ Service pipes, Btop-cocka, &c. 1.279 II 

^139.388 82 
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Amount of Cash paid by the Tnattrs. 


*f. 


For conHtniction of Works 




#64.659 82 


Distribntion pipes .... 




44,862 00 


Service pipes, meters, &c. 




12,064 94 


Public kmpa 




2.591 40 


Expenses uf coal, freights, rents, sala- 






ries, wages to workmen, and inci- 






dental expenses .... 




14,244 09 


Balance— Cash on hand . ^851 


92 




City Treasurer . .114 


65 


966 57 






[ 


<* 1 39,388 82 


January Ut. 1837. 





TTiird Annual Report made to the Select and Common Councils 
oft/ie City of Philadelphia. 

The Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, in com- 
piiance with the provisions of the fourth section of an 
ordinance for the construction and management of the 
Philadelphia Gas Worksj enacted on tlie 21st day of March, 
1835, 

Respectfully submit 

An accurate account of their recei])ts and disbursements, 
together with a statement of their proceedings during the 
past year. These will be comprised under the following 
heads: 

1st. Of the manufacture of gas during the year 1837. 

2d. Of the extensions and improvements undertaken 
during that year. 

3d. Of contemplated improvements and extensions. 

4th. Of the finances of the Company. 

5th. Miscellaneous observations. 

PiKBT. — Of the Manufacture of Gas during the year 1837- 

The Trustees have pleasure in reporting that the manu- 

factaie of gas has been uninterrupted during the whole year ; 
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and that no accident has occurred, and no cause of complai 
has been given, either as to the quality or supply of gas. 

The following table exhibits a comparative statement i 
the quantity made during the years 183S and 1837j and i 
show the rapid increase in the consumption, which almoi 
entirely counteracted the reduction naturally expected dui 
the summer months : 

Gas was first made at the Works on the ath of Febn 
1836; since which there was made, 



In 1836. 



In 1837. 



January, 
Februarv, 


205.200 


1,156.400 cubic feet. 
1,006,200 


March, 


359,000 


1,306,100 


April. 


362,300 


1.104,400 


May, 


453,200 


960,400 


June. 


361.600 


366,400 


July, 


353,200 


903,100 


August, 


442.300 


1,078.100 




658,700 


1,517.800 


October. 


921,200 


2,119,700 


November, 


1.111,000 


2,418,100 


December, 


1,253.600 


2,642,200 


Total 


6,481,300 


17,078.7003 



The capacity of the Works now in operation is equal fi 
the manufacture of 110,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hour*,:] 

The daily consumption at this time varies from 90,000 $ 
100,000 cubic feet. 

The greatest consumption in any one day, up to the preseid 
time, has been 105,000 cubic feet. 

The number of consumers at this time is 670. 

The total number of burners now suppHed is 6,814. 



* The total amount of gas made in the year 1838 waa 27,357.0 
cubic feet, of which 25.634,534 cubic feet were sold ; ezhibitii 
1 loss of 1,729,466 cubic feet. 109,500 bushels of coal were uni 
n the manufacture of the above, and 158,000 bushels of coke n 
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The public lamps supplied with gas amount to 301. 
There are at this time four gasometers, all in good order 
for working, whose contents equal 140,000 cubic feet. 



Second. — Of the'Extemionn and fnipromiienla vndertaken 
dwrinff the year 1S3?. 

The worts were originally commenced on a plan which 
admitted of a regular and symmetrical extension, as necessity 
would justify. 

In the year 1835, the first section of the Works was com- 
menced, and consisted of a retort-house, capable of receiving 
thirty retorts, of the requisite purifiers, condensers, coolers; 
of two gasometers for the retention of gas ; of an office and 
workshops; — and were stated in the last annual report, as 
having a capacity to supply about 75,000 cubic feet per day. 
By adding to the number of retorts, and by judicious im- 
provements resulting from increased experience, that section 
of the works has been brought to be equal to a supply of 
1 10,000 cubic feet per day. 

The second section of the works was commenced im- 
mediately after the acceptance by the stockliolders of the 
ordinance for the extension of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
passed on the 22d of December, 1S36, and accepted by them 
on the 25th of Jaimary, 1837- 

The extension has consisted in the enlargement of the 
retort-house, sufficiently to contain sixty additional retorts ; 
of these, thirty have been constructed, and are ready for use. 
These, with the thirty already in operation, will suffice for 
the manufacture of 220,000 cubic feet in twenty-four hours. 
The rest of the retorts may be put in at any time hereafter, 
when required. 

By a slight alteration in the disposition of the benches of 
retorts, erected in 1835, more space may be obtained; so 
that the house will be capable of receiving 120 retorts, which 
are sufficient to manufacture upwards of 400,000 cubic feet 
of gas every twenty-four hours. 
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The building originally used aa a lirae-house has bee 
fitted up for the purifiers of the second section, and 1 
necessary apparatus for washing, cooling, and condensing i 
gas, has been doubled. 

Two new gasometers of equal size with those previom 
constructed have been completed. 

Extensive coal stores, capable of receiving 100,000 bushel 
of coal, have been constructed, and will contain a stock 
equivalent to a six months' consumption of coal for the 
probable manufacture of gas during the next winter. A 
substantial brick wall has been constructed, so as to protect 
the buildings. 

The cost of the new works was estimated by the superin- 
tendent as follows : 



Brick 

Lumber 

Castings, &c. 

Roof Materiale 

Masonry 

Excavating Tanka 

Gasometers 

Wages of Hands 

Sundries 

Fire Bricks 
Total amount 
present extension 



2,423 15 ^1,200 00 ^3.623 15 J 



3,310 15 
2,233 50 
13,678 06 
2,250 92 
9,000 00 
1,796 93 
6,000 00 
8.941 19 
2,827 68 



^}f 



1,212 89 

4,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,850 00 
1.442 65 

fl5.604 52 



4,009 13 J 

2,233 50 J 

17,378 06^ 

2,250 92' ' 

10,212 

1,796 gs"! 

10,000 ( 

10,441 ISfl 

4.677 6sJ 

1.442 6sM 

^"68,066 lOl 



There was also paid last spring- in order t 

the old Tcorks, the sum of 
Making the total amount expended in completing 



and extending the works 



,=^■70,204 53 1 



The distribution or system of main pipes in the streets h 
received great extensions during the past year. 
The number and size of the pipes are as follow : 
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10 inch pipe . 


18 feet 


6 do. do. . 


6.984 „ 


4 do. do. . 


. 4.302 .. 


3 do. do. . 


. 13,068 „ 


2 do. do. . 


. 3,468 „ 



To which add pipes laid 
in 1835 and 1836 



27,840 feet, or 5J miles. 
41,603 feet, or 7 J miles. 



69,443 feet, or 13 miles.' 

The number of public street lamps erected at the expense 
of the Company in 1835 and 1836 was . 157 

To which were added in 1837 . . 143 

300 

for which (in accordance with the provisions of the fifth 
section of the ordinance of March 21st, 1835,) the fixtures 
and meters, being approved by the appropriate committee of 
Councils, were provided by the Trustees without expense to 
the city corporation, and have been regularly supplied at one 
half the price paid by private consumers. 

The increased number of consumers has necessarily called 
for a large expenditure in meters and services. Notwith- 

' In the year 1838, the following pipes were laid : 



2 inch pipe 


150 feet 


3 do. do. . . 


15,660 „ 


4 do. do. . . 


14,409 „ 


6 do. do. . . 


9,036 „ 


10 do. do. . . 


27 ., 


12 do. do. . . 


10,881 „ 


16 do. do. . , 


2,340 „ 




52,503 


To which add pipes laid in 




1835, 1836, and 1837, 


69,433 feet. 



121,936 feet, or about 23 miles. 
Public lamps lighted in the year 1838, — 434. 
Services laid up to January, 1839, — 1,415. Total number of 
burners at that time, 11,802. 
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Btanding the desire of the Trustees to procure meters of 
American manufacture, they found themselves obUged to 
resort again to England for this year's supply. 

The number imported in 1837 was 343. 

The Trustees liave given every encouragement to those 
disposed to enter upon the manufacture of the article in this 
city, and with a view to encourage private enterprise have 
not yet commenced the manufacture of meters themselves, 
although experiencing some inconvenience from tlie want of 
a regular supply at home. 

The annexed presents a statement of the capital invested 
and required to complete the extensions of 1837. 



On works . . #54,600 01 #15.604 52 70,204 5fl 

On distribution . 25,859 76 3,400 00 29,959 7^ 

On services . . 11,728 50 3,700 00 15,428 t 

On public lamps . 2.146 52 1.741 54 3,1 



#94.334 79 #24,446 06 #118,780 t 



The Trustees have sufficient means to meet the amoui 
outstanding, and which it is expected will be liquidated 1 
the course of a month. 

Thibd. — Of contemplated Extetisiotis and Improvements, 

The Works being now considered adequate to the daily 
supply of from 200,000 to 220,000 cubic feet, the Trustees 
are however unable at this time to satisfy applications to that 
extent, because the large lO-inch main, which conveys the 
gas along Filbert-street from the Works to the centre of the 
city, appears to be full, and cannot be made to convey a 
much latter quantity without increasing the pressure upon 
the gas beyond what appears to be the proper degree, 

We have, therefore, reached the point foreseen by Mr. 
Merrick in his original plan, when it becomes necessary to 
lay a second large main. 

According to that plan, this should be laid in Spruce- 
street ; and the Trustees are convinced of the indispensable 
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necessity of proceeding, as soon as possible, to lay a 10 or 
12-inch main (and the latter would be preferred) along 
Spruce-street, from Ashton-street to the Delaware. Tliis 
should be connected with the Works by a 16-inch main laid 
along Ashton-street. The increased size of the pipes in 
Ashton-street is intended to admit of their being tapped at all 
the intersections of the east and west streets by 4 and 6-inch 
mains, to supply the consumption in all those streets west 
of Delaware Ninth-street, It would seem desirable, also, 
to lay a 6-inch and a 4-inch main in Arch-street, for an 
analogous purpose. 

Until this additional main be laid, the Trustees, not 
deeming it proper to undertake to supply an additional 
number of customers, were very reluctantly compelled to 
pass a resolution on the I5th of December last, temporarily 
closing their book of applications. They trust, however, 
that the measure so much to be regretted on all accounts, 
will be but of short duration, and that Councils will soon 
put in their hands the means of further extending the use- 
fulness of the Works, 

The four gasometers will contain 140,000 cubic feet, and 
might, therefore, with close attention and care, suffice to 
accommodate a daily consumption of 220,000 cubic feet; but 
experience proves that it is both safer and more economical 
to have ample gas room, and to be able to retain at least 
one day's supply. The Trustees, therefore, conceive that 
it is essential to have two additional gasometers built, the 
expense of which is estimated at twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The Trustees have for some time past been impressed 
with the conviction that with a view to accommodate the 
eastern front of the city, it was desirable that a station 
should be provided at some low point along the Delaware 
front, where a gasometer should be constructed, which, being 
filled by the mains during the day, would afford a steadier 
supply to the lower parts of the city, than when they have to 
receive it from mains that are tapped at night in so many 
places. The construction of this gasometer would cost 
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ttending tli^^| 



i 



about ^8^15,000, independent of any expense attending t 

procuring a, suitable site for it, 

The expenditure of the past season for services and meters 
has been nearly .^15,500. An equal amount will probably 
be required during the present year, should the increased 
consumption keep pace with that of 1837, of which there is 
but httle doubt if the Trustees should be justified in re- 
ceiving apphcations. 

Although the establishment is at present in veiy good 
working order, still provisions should be made for repairs, 
which, in the incipient state of the Works especially, are 
more expensive than they will be hereafter. 

Tlie iron roof of the retort-house was so long exposed to 
atmospheric influences when first constructed, that it had 
already commenced to rust before the manufacture of gas 
supphed the tar necessary to the coating of it. From this 
circumstance, the gas tar did not adhere to it so as to afford 
the requisite protection, and it now requires very extensive 
repairs. These, though not unexpected, materially encroach 
upon the profit account of the Company ; hut provision has 
been made out of the present funds to meet this expenditure, 
which is charged to current expenses, and not to capital. 

In like manner, the first gasometer made was, as was 
stated in last year's Report, very unsatisfactory, and will 
soon require thorough renovation. The funds for this object 
are also provided from current expenses. 

The constant occupation of the superintendent in at- 
tending to the extension has compelled hira to postpone the 
experiments which he proposes to make with clay retorts. 
Until these are made, the iron ones must be used, notwith- 
standing their great tear and wear. 

Fourth, — Of the Finances of the Company. 

The capital had been all expended during the year 1836, 
with the exception of the thirty-one and a quarter shares, 
that remMned with the Trustees. 'ITiese could have been 
advantageously disposed of, had it not been for the pe- 
Btriction in the first section of the ordinance of t' 
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January, 1836, which provides that they shall be sold by 
auction. 

The difficulty of realizing, at any time, the true market 
value of stocks sold in this manner, has prevented the 
sale of more than 10 shares, which were parted with on 
advantageous terms. 

The balance remains unsold, to the amount of twenty-one 
and a quarter shares ; and it is respectfully suggested to 
Councils to remove the restriction, and to allow the Trus- 
tees to dispose of them in such manner as they may deem 
most advantageous. 

Of the loan authorized by the ordinance of the 22d of 
December, 1836, portions have been sold from time to time, 
ss the Trustees required it ; and they have strictly complied 
with the provisions of that ordinance by " setting apart and 
reserving out of the moneys received by tliem from the 
manufacture and sale of gas, the sum of eight per centum per 
annum on the amount of the certificates issued by virtue of 
that ordinance, before declaring and distributing among the 
stockholders any dividend on the profits of the said Works." 

This fund amounted on the 1st of January, 1838, after 
deducting the interest due that day, to ^1,32? 6?. This 
amount has been invested in the City Gas Loan itself, this 
being beheved to be the safest and best investment that 
could be made of it. 

The dividends heretofore made amount to eight per 
centum, of which four per centum was declared on the 1st 
of February, and four per centum on the 1st of August, 183/. 

The stock, although promising a fair remuneration to the 
holders, has not yet paid theni even the common legal 
interest ; since the average date of the payment of the 
several instalments on the capital was the 23d of August, 
1835, and they have received altogether but eight per cent. 

Another semi-annual dividend will probably be made on 
the 1st of February next. 

The annexed statement A is the cash account of the 
Trustees from the commencement of their operations to the 
1st instant. 
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The proceeds of ao much of the loan authorized in 183ij 
as has been sold, amount to ^109,078 11. 

The amount required to pay the sums still due upon ti 
Works, and the other liabilities of the Company, will 1 
about forty thousand dollars, so that there will remain b»H 
little, if any, surplus for tlie purjjose of making extensioiM 
this year, and to supply the working capital required f^ 
future operations. These are estimated by the superintendi 
as follows : 

(In the estimate the materials are taken at the pres 
prices, which are probably as low as they will be in the spring.^ 

16-mchmahiin Ashton-etreet, from Gaa "Works 

to Sprnce-Btreet, 2,400 feet . . . ^8.500 
12 branches, -8^300— laying 2,400 feet, ^\ .200 1 ,500 

12-inch mwn in Spruce-street, from Ashton- 
Btreet to Delaware Second-street, 1 1 ,000 feet, ^23,000 

50 branches, ^900 — laying 11,000 feet. 

(8^4,600 5,S0O 



6 and 4-inch mains in Cheanat and in Arch- 
streets, from Aehton- street to Delaware 
Ninth-street — say for each street, ^10,000 

Two additional gasometers at the Works 

A gasometer on the eastern front of the city . 

For services acd meters in 1838, estimated as 
in 1837 

For a working capital ..... 

For extensions of lateral pipes, from time to 
time, as may he required — say . 



To which add 10 per cent, for contingenc 
Amoont required .... 



Or in round numbers, the sum of ^200,000 will be i 
quired in order to allow the Trustees to distribute all the ga«1 
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that can be made at the present Works, and for which there 
is a. constantly increasing demand. 

The Trustees, therefore, ask that they may be authorized 
to obtain, from time to time, by loan, such additional sums 
of money as they may require, not exceeding hvo hundred 
thousand dollars, in the manner pro\-ided for the first loan, 
and on condition that a similar reservation of eight per cent, 
shall be made for the purpose of paying interest and creating 
a sinking fund for the ultimate resumption of the loan. 

Fifth. — Miscellaneous Observations. 

The manufacture of gas has now attained an extent and a 
reputation which justify its further distribution as rapidly as 
may be consistent with a judicious economy. 

At first it was used exclusively in stores and hotels; at 
present its consumption is extending rapidly. Besides the 
City Hall, State House, the public offices, the market houses, 
theatres, circus, all the public hotels, and most of the stores, 
on the fine of the' pipes, it is used with great advantage and 
satisfaction in several churches and in private dwelling- 
houses. 

Applications to extend the pipes in streets, where private 
houses are more numerous than stores, have heretofore been 
necessarily declined ; but should the funds now called for be 
supplied, it is probable that before another twelve months 
many private houses will be lighted with it. 

Our own experience confirms the statement made by Mr. 
Merrick in his Report in 1834, that "the extension of gas 
lights in private houses is not so much the result of its 
cheapness as a material for lighting, but on account of its 
cleanliness, its safety, and saving of labour." 

The Trustees take this opportunity of stating that the gas 
has not at any time failed, and that in the few instances in 
which a temporary deficiency occurred, it has been ascertained 
to have been caused by a local defect in the internal tubes 
and hurners (which are not put up by the Trustees, but by 
individual gas-fitters,) or by the neglect of the consumer in 
not keeping his meter supplied with water. The latter is so 
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simple a precaution as to require only the most triflj 

attention ; but to remove even the posaibility of inconvei 
ence from this source, the Trustees have recently appoints 
a person to examine the meters from time to time. TJjl 
defect in the fittings has occurred only in a few instances, j 
to obviate a recurrence of it the Trustees have lately adopi 
a few simple regulations, which will, it is hoped, prevent a 
future disappointment; a copy of which is hereto aunei 
marked B. 

Several of the insurance companies directed that : 
buildings as were covered by policies from their offict 
should, before using gas, be provided with a stop-COcB 
placed between tlie external wall of the building and t 
meter. 

The Trustees believe this to be a good precaution, ; 
request the assent of Councils to a new regulation, providi 
that such a stop-cock shall be placed in all cases, and allowi 
them to charge tlie cost of the same to the consumer, 
should also be allowed to charge in all cases where serviMI 
are carried to a greater distance than the usual one < 
sixteen feet. 

In conclusion, the Trustees have to state that Samuel 1 
Merrick, Esq., the able Engineer, who constructed the { 
section of the Works, having found that his continued atb 
tion to them interfered too much with his private engi 
ments, tendered his resignation, which the Board relucta 
accepted on the 8th of February, 1837. As the extensioi 
were about to be made, the Trustees requested Mr. Mei 
to devote occasionally to a general superintendence of ) 
new Works, so much of his time as he should be able j 
spare, or as might be deemed necessary in constdtation v 
the superintendent. This dutj' has been performed to t 
utmost satisfaction, and the Trustees can only repeat I 
their unquahfied approbation of the conduct of that gentib 
, and their admiration of the signal success which ] 
attended the Works put up by him. 

On signifying his resolution to resign, the Trustees elee 
as Superintendent of tlie Works, John C. Cressoii, Es^ 
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a gentleman of great scientific attainments. No higher 
praise can be bestowed upon him than by observing, that 
since he took charge of the Works in March last, he has 
fully maintained for them the high reputation secured to 
them by his predecessor; and that the extensions and 
improvements constructed under his immediate superinten- 
dence are, in every respect, equal to the first section; and 
that the experience acquired in our establishment has been 
judiciously taken advantage of to introduce valuable im- 
provements. 

In behalf of the Trustees of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 

R. M. Huston, President. 

Attested. — ^William Fennell, Registrar. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 1 5th, 1838. 
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(B) 







Greatest number of 


Size of Tabing. 


Greatest length allowed. 


Burners. 


^ inch. 


6 feet. 


1 burner. 


i .. 


20 „ 


3 ., 


i .. 


30 ., 


6 „ 


1 » 


40 „ 


12 ,. 


* .. 


50 „ 


20 „ 


1 .. 


70 ., 


35 .. 


H .. 


100 ,. 


60 „ 


u .. 


150 „ 


100 „ 


2 „ 


200 ,. 


200 ., 



Size of Meters. 



Greatest number of Burners. 



3 light. 

5 

10 
20 
30 
45 
100 



5 burners. 

10 

20 

40 

60 
100 
250 



REPORTS 



COMMITTEES OF COUNCILS, &C. l-aEVIOUa TO 
ESTABLiaOMENT OF THE GAS WORKS. 



The Committee to whom was referred a resolution of Coun- 
cils directing an inquiry into the expediency of lighting 
the city with Gas, Report- 
That, impressed with the importance of the inquiry re- 
ferred to them, not only as regards the amount of investment 
required to carry the project into successful operation, but 
the moral effect that must be produced by increasing the 
comfort, convenience, and safety of the inhabitants, the 
Committee have bestowed great attention, and made minute 
inquiries, in order to be fully satisfied in their own minda of 
the propriety of the measure, before recommending any 
course to Councils in relation thereto. 

In the course of their investigation they examined with 
care the establishments for the manufacture of gas now ex- 
isting in Baltimore, New York, and Boston. In these cities 
carburetted hydrogen gas is made from different materials 
and dissimilar apparatus; and they consequently have been 
enabled, by comparing the expense of each gas, taking into 
view their respective illuminating powers and cost of appa- 
ratus, to determine the nature of the works which will be 
found most advantageous in the event of any system of gas 
lighting being adopted. 

These investigations have resulted in a strong conviction 
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on the minds of your Committee, of the great advantages 
that would result to the community by the adoption of a 
system of pubhc lighting, which they believe is far superior 
and more economical than that now pursued ; and in this 
Opinion they are supported, not only by their own obser- 
vation, but by the experience of every individual at all con- 
versant with the subject. 

In arriving at this conclusion, the Committee directed 
their attention — First, to a comparison bet^i'cen the economy 
of oil and gas as a means of illumination ; Second, to the 
material from which gas may be produced with greatest 
advantage ; Third, to the objections against gas works as 
dangerous and offensive ; and, finally, to the proper location 
and probable expense of construction. 

To these points, severally, the attention of Councils is 
requested. 

Comparison between Gas and Oil. — In treating of this 
subject it is not the intention of the Committee to enter into 
any estimate of the cost of manufacturing gas, for two 
reasons ; first, because in the end any such estimate must 
prove fallacious, as the expense attending any species of 
manufacture depends upon many contingencies which cannot 
be taken into account; and, secondly, it is deemed improper, 
after the candid manner in which these inquiries have been 
met by the gentlemen interested in gas works, to expose to 
public view any ealcidations tending to affect their interests. 
It is believed the end may be fully accomphshed by com- 
paring the selling prices of the several gases respectively 
with oil, and showing the state of the concerns of those 
engaged in its manufacture, so far as it may be proper to 
make them public. 

The Baltimore Company manufacture gas entu^Iy from 
bituminous coal; the New York Company from resin; and 
Mr. Robinson, of Boston, a gas from the two materials com- 
bined. The several estimates of value, as compared with 
oilj are, in the judgm.ent of those concerned, as follows, viz. 

Coal Gas — specific gravity=400, at S'S 33J per tliousand 
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cubic feet, is equivalent to oil at fiG 2-3 cents per galloi 
Resin Gas — specific gravity =750, ■%"J 00 per thousand cul 
feet, is equivalent to oil at 80 cents per gallon. Combini 
Gas — specific gravity=600, is equivalent to oil at 70 cer 
per gallon — or, in other words, 200 cubic feet of coal g 
costing, at ^3 33^ per thousand, 66 2-3 cents — or 1 14 f 
of resin gas, at <8^7 00 per thousand, 80 cents — or 140 fi 
combined, costing, at ^S'5 00 per thousand, 70 cents, 
respectively, give the same light in the same time as ■ 
gallon of oil. 

It should be home in mind, in all inquiries respecting fi 
illuminating powers of different bodies, that the quantity 4 
light in the same time must be carefully considered, 
remark is made for the reason that the Committee hw 
found this circumstance generally overlooked. Frequently i 
has been observed to them by consumers, that gas light i 
quite, if not more expensive than oil ; but when pressed u.p< 
the subject, they acknowledged that their stores were bet 
lighted, which readily accounted for the increased expense. ^ 

In taking the estimate of the comparative value of c 
gas as here given, on the correctness of which all sources i 
information agree,^ it is very clear that the public lama 
could be supplied with gas at a less expense by 33J per o 
than with oil, the same quantity of light being obtained, ] 
vided the gas could be purchased at ^3 33^ per thouss 
It becomes therefore a question to be determined by a vie^ 
of the state of similar works, whether it would be a p 
undertaking to manufacture gas at city cost. 

The Baltimore Company, the oldest in this country, i 
who may be considered the pioneers in gas works, both as Vi 
date and variety of experiments, originally constructed worn 
for the manufacture of tar gas. This scheme totally f^W 
both as a source of profit to the manufacturers, and convM 
nience to the consumers. The gas afforded being too offeH 
sive for endurance, these works were abandoned, and nsi 
works, for the use of coal, were constructed by an Englis 
engineer, on a plan now used in some parts of Englai 
The second set of works have in their turn given place 1 
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others, which produce gas with greater economy, and are 
now in successful operation. Their gas is of an excellent 
quality, and notwithstanding the great expense they have 
incurred in bringing the works to perfection, and, in addition, 
the circumstance of their gas being burnt (ad libitum) 
without, in many instances, any restrictions as to the quan- 
tity burnt for the price paid, the stock of this Company is 
35 per cent, above par, with a surplus fund, and paying 8 
per cent, dividends. They furnish 3000 private, and 100 
public lamps. 

The New York Gas Company's Works were originally 
constructed for oil gas. Finding the material too expensive, 
resin was substituted. Tliey, too, have had their difficulties 
to encounter, and prejudices to overcome. 'ITiat their gas 
has forced itself into favour is clearly demonstrated by tiie 
fact, that they now light 10,000 private, and 376 public 
lamps ! — under a contract with the corporation of the city to 
furnish gas for a certain burner specified, at the annual cost 
of oil expended on each of tiie residue of the city lamps, and 
which proves to give about five times the quantity of light 
that is afforded by each of the oil lamps upon which the 
price was predicated. The Company are losers annually 
between four and five thousand dollars on this contract, and 
yet their stock is 46 per cent, in advance of the par price. 
They annually lay by a considerable surplus, and pay 10 per 
cent, dividends. 

The Boston Gas Works being private property, of course 
no notice of their profits can be taken. 

If the prosperous condition of the several gas manufactories 
in this country is not sufficient evidence of the profitableness 
of the manufacture, a reference to the oflfers made to former 
Councils, by men well versed in the routine of its manu- 
facture, may set the question at rest. An individual offered, 
a few years since, to light, free of cost, all the city lamps 
within the range of his pipes, in consideration of permission 
to lay the pipes in the streets. 

Being satisfied, therefore, that the manufacture and sale of 
gas is a profitable business, and at the selhng price it is 
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cheaper than oil, it is perfectly clear that the gain to the city 
by its introduction will not only be the 33^ per cent, dif- 
ference between oil and gas at that price, but the difference 
between the cost of manufacture and the price at which it ia 
sold, be that more or less. When, moreover, it is considered 
that the proportion of gaa sold to individuals in other cities 
13 thirty private to one public burner, it is fair to presume 
that the consumption of gas by the citizens of Philadelphia 
will be sufficient to reduce the cost of that used for city 
purposes, so as to materially diminish, if not annihilate, that 
portion of the now existing tax. 

It remains but to make a single comparison of cost before 
leaving this subject. 

During the month of December a careful account has been 
kept by the captain of the watch of the consumption of oil 
by one city lamp, an argand burner, with reflector. The 
result ia, that the number of hours it burnt was 235, and the 
quantity consumed, measuring each filling carefully, was 3 
gallons l| pint. The number of hours during which, ia 
June, the lamps were bghted was 121, and the average 
number of hours for each month was l^B, or per annum 
2,136. Tlie aggregate consumption of oU upon the experi- 
ment made would be 29 gallons per annum. No allowance 
is here made for waste, or for the difference between the 
freedom of volatilization in the variations of temperature, the 
experiment being made at a low temperature, when a much 
less quantity of oil would be consumed than in warmer 
weather. Tlie same officer reports, that for the common city 
lamps he delivers to the watchmen 36 or 38 charges of oil 
per annum, of one quart each, and for the argand reflecting 
lamps at the same time one gallon for each. Tlie comparison 
will therefore be founded on a consumption of 30 gallons per 
annum. The cost, therefore, of sustaining one argand re- 
flecting lamp will be, 

36 gallona of oil, at ^1 . . . . ^36 00 

Extra attendance to watchmen, at 50 cents 
per month ...... 




Brought forward . ^42 00 

P^gaHon of oil being equal to -200 feet of coal gM, a 
light of equal inleaaity would consume 7,200 feet per 
annum, at -^3 33^ per thousand cubic feet . . 2-1 00 

Saving on each reflecting lamp -S^'18 00 

The common city lamps coneunie J the quantity of 

oil. or 9 gallons, at ^1 «^9 00 

1 the quantity of gaa, or 1,800 feet, at ^3 33i . G 00 

Saving on common lamp ...... ^3 00 



In considering the economy of gas one important item 
should not t»e overlooked ; the Committee refer to tlie ex- 
pense and trouble incident to the attendance and cleansing 
oil lamps, and waste of oil. In large estahUshments where 
oil light is used this is an onerous tax, which on the intro- 
duction of gas lights will be wholly done away with. The 
Committee have conversed with several large consumers, 
■who have declared their wilhngness to pay 50 per cent, 
additional, rather than be deprived of a light so convenient 
and so clear. 

The want of economy in the consumption of gas in Balti- 
more has been noticed ; the consumers generally pay by the 
burner, which is defined. Each consumer uses as much as 
can pass the apertures in the burner, and frauds are com- 
mitted by enlarging them. Having no motive for economy, 
the lights are used as long as it may be convenient, and no 
attention is paid to saving the gas. 

In New York and Boston a different system has been 
adopted, by which the quantitj' consumed by each individual 
is accurately measured and charged accordingly. This is 
effected by an instrument called a meter, which is attached 
to the service pipe at the entrance of each house ; this in- 
strument is of tin, and of a cylindrical form, revolving in a 
case, air-tight, of the same metal. The inner cylinder, which 
is composed of four apartments of given dimensions, revolves 
in water immersed to a point a little above the axis; each 
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compartment has two openings, one for the admiasion, 
the other for tlie emission of the gas. As the cylinder' 
revolves by the pressure of the gas, the compartment rising 
out of the water fills, which displaces the water it contained, 
while the other descending, refills with water, the gas passing 
upward through a discharge pipe to the burners. The asle 
of the revolving cybnder operates upon gearing, to which 
clock-hands are afGsed, indicating on the dial the number of 
revolutions made, and consequently, the capacity of the 
cylinder being previously ascertained, the quantity of gas 
consumed is measured. The adoption of this system tends 
to the advantage of all parties. The consumer pays for no 
more tlian he uses, and consequently burns with as much 
economy as is consistent with his interest, and the produi 
is not subject to loss from carelessness or malice. T 
of this meter is kept in possession of the manufacturei 
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Material to be used. — Various circumstances induced the 
Committee to select bituminous coal, as a material which 
may be used with greatest economy in the manufacture of 
gas. In the first instance, the gas made from it is less 
expensive ; but this advantage is in some measure counter- 
balanced by the greater amount of investment required for 
its introduction. The coal gas being the lowest in the scale 
of illuminating powers, the same quantity of light will require 
a proportionate increase in quantity of material; of course 
more extended works for the production and larger imvins 
for conduit are required. Were there no other considera- 
tions, a question might arise. 

All the products of coal gas are available for some useful 
purpose. The coke is a valuable fuel, and one for which a 
great demand will at once be created for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Each bushel distilled will produce IJ bushel of coke, 
which for manufacturing purposes is equivalent to a barrel 
of charcoal. The tar, of which one quart is produced from 
each bushel, finds a ready sale at both the existing works at 
3 dollars per barrel ; and the ammoniacal liquor, of which 
; quantity of coal produces 4 gallons, is purchased 
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by the chemists at half a cent per gallon. The value of the 
residuum of each bushel of coal may therefore be estimated 

as follows ! — 

l^ bushel of coke, allowing for waste 20 per cent,, will 
net to cuatomers one bushel at 15 cents .... 15 

1 quart of tar, net 2 

4 gallons of ammoniacal liqaor 2 



r very nearly the cost of the coal distilled. 



19cts. 



On the other hand, resin yields no residuum of any value 
as an article of sale, consequently the whole cost of the mate- 
rial must be paid out of the sale of gas. 

Again : — The production of coal (a staple article of Penn- 
sylvania commerce) is unlimited, and when the improve- 
ments now being made are completed, the probabilities are 
more in favour of a reduction than of an advance in price. 
The increased demand occasioned by the consumption at 
the Gas Works would not have the effect of enhancing the 
value of an article of so vast production as coal. 

Resin, on the contrary, is but a residuum in the manu- 
facture of turpentine, consequently its production will be 
limited by the demand for turpentine, until the price is so 
advanced as to make it a primary object, in which case the 
cost of gas made from it would far exceed that of coal gas. 
It is easy to predict the effect upon the market by the 
sudden creation of a demand so great as would be required 
for an article limited in its production and already scarce. 

In plaiming the Works it may be expedient, while the 
general arrangements are designed for coal gas, to provide 
for a few benches of resin retorts, having a double object in 
so doing. A portion of resin gas, mixed with that from coal, 
will much improve the brilliancy of the light produced. 
This of itself would not be a sufficient reason, hut it is be- 
lieved that such an arrangement will be conducive to 
economy, in making use of the oily matter evolved from 
resin gas to mix with the fine coal and dust now lying refuse 
on our anthracite coal wharfs, which it is probable would 
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produce a fuel sufficiently inflammable for the use of the 
Works, at an expense less than that at which other fuel coi ' " 
be procured. 
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Ohjections. — In the investigations of the Committee, thi 
especial attention was called to the only objections of weight 
that they believed could be urged against the proposed 
systenij — danger from explosions, and the ofiensivenesa of 
the manufacture to the neighbouring inhabitants. 

The first of these objections might almost be dismissed 
without discussion, when it is considered that the gas itself 
cannot explode, under any circumstances, \vithout an ad- 
mixture in certain proportions with atmospheric air, and 
that such an admixture cannot possibly take place to any 
great extent, either suddenly or without the knowledge of 
the workmen. The danger of explosion at the gasometer 
stations is so remote as not to be worthy of a thought. 

The only danger to be apprehended is from leakage in 
pipes where they are enclosed in air-tight vaults or closets. 
And even here the very existence of the leak must be de- 
tected by the odour of the gas. 

In evidence of the entire security which exists against 
such an evil, it may be remarked that, notwithstanding the 
immense extent to wiiich the production of gas has been 
carried both in Europe and America, there has no instance 
come under the observation of the Committee, in which loss 
of life has been sustained in consequence of explosions. A 
Committee was appointed, who, after a patient investigation, 
and an examination upon oath of every distinguished prac- 
tical and scientific individual they coidd find versed in the 
art, reported against any parliamentary enactments on the 
subject. The danger from fire, too, is much less in houses 
where gas is used than oil. The insurance companies much 
prefer the former risk. 

The remaining objection is to the offensive nature of the 
manufacture, and on this head the community have had great 
cause of complaint. 

The nuisances complained of arise from the discharge of 
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ike residuum and refuse lime-water into the streets and 
sewers. The coal gas works are less liable to objection on 
this account, as the residuum is all stored away for sale, 
leaving the lime-water only to be discharged, the manu- 
factory itself being no more offensive tlian a foundry or 
large smith's shop, where much bituminous coal is con- 
sumed. The precaution lately adopted at Boston has over- 
come all difficulty. The lime-water is discharged through 
an iron pipe into the river, under tide water, and provision 
made to prevent its return up the neighbouring sewer upon 
the reflux of the tide. With this precaution no incon- 
venience is felt. All objections on the score of offensive- 
ness may be overcome by judicious arrangements in the 
construction of the Works. 

Location. — In determining the location of a manufactory 
in which large quantities of bulky material or fuel are re- 
quired, the main circumstance to be considered is the facility 
of placing the material at the Works ; and of course it should 
be located as near to navigation as possible, believing that 
it would not be judicious to seek a location without the 
limits of the city. Two sites only present themselves ; the 
one, in Drawbridge lot, the other below the bridge on the 
Schuylkill. The first of these would in many respects be 
preferable, but considering the value of the property, the 
whole of which would be required, it might perhaps be more 
economical to incur the espense of a transit main to the 
Delaware front, and establish tlie Works on the lot bounded 
by Chesjmt, Front, and Beach-streets, and provide on the 
Delaware front sufficient gasometer room to supply the 
eastern plane with gas during the night, which had been 
made and transmitted from the Works in the day-time. 

This main would require to be separate and disconnected 
from the pipes from which the gas is taken for consumption, 
because it would he so unequal in the several parts of its 
elevation and depression, that no uniformity of light could 
be maintained ; and if the gas were forced over the elevation 
in Broad-street with sufficient pressure to discharge it at 
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Water-street through the ordinary conduit pipes, the leak-* 
age, by reason of the numerous openings, would cause greafc I 
waste. It will therefore be requisite, after preparing suffi- 
cient gasometer room at tlie Works to supply the western -I 
plane of the city and store the nighfs manufacture, to fur- 
nish stations at several depressed points on the eastern plana ' 
of the city adequate to its consumption. A plan of the city | 
has been prepared, with proposed mains and pipes laid ^ 
down, as follows, viz. — In Ashton and Water-streets a | 
main of 10 inches diameter in the clear must be laid for the 1 
supply of their respective sections of the city, and connected 1 
by a transit main of the same dimensions from Ashtoiw \ 
street down Spruce to Dock-street lot, where it is proposed 
to make the first gasometer station ; from thence the Watep* 1 
street main is to he supplied. The connexions to the'] 
Aahton-street main between the Works and Sprnce-rtreefc'l 
to be stopped during the day-time while tlie transit of gas m I 
effecting. From the Water-street main it is proposed t»i 
lay two 6-inch mains up Market and Ches nut-streets t» I 
Broad, up Dock-street to Third, and one main of the a 
size up Walnut and Arch-streets. Two 6-inch mains the I 
whole length of Second -street, and in Third from Walnut \ 
north to Vine-street. One 6-inch main in Fourth anA \ 
Sixth-streets, from Chesnut to Vine-street, and in Fifth- 
street from ChesTiut to Cedar-street. Two G-inch mains in i 
Broad, from Cedar to Vine-street. In all other streets, twe 4 
lines of 4-inch, and in all lanes or alleys one line of 3-inch J 
pipes. 

By this arrangement of the mains and leaser pipes it w J 
believed that an ample flow of gas may be effected in all i 
parts of the city, and capacity of main sufficient for itB-i 
regular transmission to the several gasometer stations that<4 
may hereafter be required. 

In proposing this disposition of the several pipes, it haB' | 
been the view of the Committee, that although the f 
extension will very much diminish the income of the Works | 
as taken in relation to its cost, by increasing the invest- 
ment and expending it in situations where no revenue can | 
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be expected, yet as the construction of these Works will be 
a great public benefit, increasing the comfort and safety of 
the inhabitants, the light, so obtained at public expense, 
should be shed alike on the poor as well as the rich ; they 
therefore have provided for the transmission of gas as 
speedily as means can be obtained, through every street, 
bine, or alley, in the city. 

Expense of Construction. — In estimating the expense of 
constructing the necessary Works for the manufacture of the 
gas, as well as its transmission through the various sections 
of the city, the Committee have deemed it proper, that no 
reflections may be cast upon them in future times, to con- 
sider them in their fullest extent, and to include Works of 
sufficient capacity to answer for the purpose of manufacture 
and distribution of all that will probably be required for a 
long series of years. In preparing the plans, it would be 
judicious to make such arrangements as will carry this 
object into effect, that in the event of their being completed 
at some future day, they may present a symmetry of appear- 
ance and uniformity of arrangement, that will do credit to 
the city which possesses, and the engineer who constructed 
them ; hence it will be necessary to allot ample ground, and 
have a general outline prepared for their future completion. 
In the mean time, if the commencement be in accordance 
with the plan devised, a very small portion of tlie Works 
may be now constructed, leaving the gradual increase to be 
effected as the demand for gas, and the means at hand for 
their extension, will warrant it. 

The whole plot of ground alluded to will not be more 
than sufficient for the object, and should at once be ap- 
propriated. Before making this estimate it will be neces- 
sary to determine as nearly as possible what the extreme 
consumption will be. This of course must be done upon 
the longest night in the year, as to meet this the Works 
must be competent. 

The rmmber of lamps now in use (public) is less tlian 
2,300, and are spread over nearly the whole city. They will 
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not therefore be materially increased ; the estimate will be I 
based on 2,500 burning twelve hours, and consuming 3^ feet J 
per hour; id est;— 2,500 x 12 x 3i = 105,000 cubic feet ] 
for one night's consumption ; 

Say 105,000 

Suppose 12,000 burners (private), each burning from 
five till ten — five hours, consuming 3^ cubic feet per 
hour, or 12.000 X 5 X ^ for conaamption = . 210.000 



Total number of cubic feet 



315,000 



To famish to consmners 315,000 feet of gas in one nighty 
and compensate for waste in its transmission and condensa- 
tion in pipes, 66 coal gas retorts, with proportionate appa- 
ratus for condensing, purifying, and storing, will be required. 
In determining the cost of these extensive Works, your Com- 
mittee are guided by a comparison with similar establish- 
ments, and by such information as could be gained, with- 
out making complete drawings and accurate estimates froia I 
them. 

Being inclined to give the fullest latitude to every contin- 
gency, they are of the opinion that 200,000 dollars will cover 1 
the whole exjjense, including the transit main from Ashtonb^J 
street to the Dock-street station, together with three ga^O-fl 
meter stations, and four gasometers on the eastern plantq 
of the city, but exclusive of conduit pipes. 

The expense of laying the pipes for the transmission ofM 
gas throughout the city can be determined with considerabl 
accuracy from the experience already had. From the pis 
laid down, the measurement of the several sizes has beea 
made with due allowance for branches and hubbs, as follows || 
— The prices are per foot, and including every expense : 



ll,I46feetof 10-inchniainat^l 95 . 


. S 25.734 70 


83.703 "6 " 1 07 . 


. . 89.562 21 


49,620 "4 " 71 . 


. . 248,230 20 


08,396 "3 " 60 . 


. . 65,037 60 
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Brought forward . . . ^424,564 71 

Add cost of Works as above 200,000 00 

2,500 lamp-posts, including lamps and lutures, 

at ^25 62,500 00 

Total expense ^687,064 71 



In preparing this estimate the Committee have been careful 
to avoid deceiving themselves or the Councils as to the 
eventual cost of the Works, being unwilling to be reflected 
upon liereafter for ha^-ing induced the Councils, by imaginary 
calculations, to engage in any work more costly than they were 
led to believe ; they have therefore placed the estimate on bo 
liberal a footing, that they feel confident the whole work may 
be executed considerably within that amount. 

Several years must elapse before the whole plan can pos- 
sibly be carried into execution, and it will rest with future 
Councils to determine whether it shall stop, or to what 
extent it shall be carried. In the mean time, with the 
expenditure of less than half of the capital stated, the Works 
may be completed so far as may be required to convey the 
gas through the business parts of the city. That portion of 
the city will yield all the profit that can ever be expected 
to arise from the sale of the gas, and will of itself be suffi- 
cient gradually to extend the pipes to such parts of the city 
as will remain, and in which the gas will only be required 
for public purposes. An expenditure, it is believed, of 
250,000, or to the extent, 300,000 dollars, will carry this 
plan into complete effect, provided the Works are not charged 
with the interest thereon. If the idea suggested by a com- 
mittee appointed by the last Councils be carried into effect, 
namely, the construction of these Works out of the income of 
the Girard estate, the Councils may rest assured that the 
annual appropriation for light will be for ever extinguished, 
and one object of the benevolent testator carried into full 
effect — that of decreasing the burden of taxation. The 
Committee are unanimously of the opinion, that the Councils 
have full authority, in Mr. Girard's will, to appropriate the 



surplus income of the estate for this purpose, and in this 
opinion they are supported by the City Solicitor. 

In accordance with these views the Committee have pre- 
pared an ordinance, the adoption of which they recommend. 
As the summer is the period of active operation, so the 
winter is the time for preparation; and as it would be ad- 
visable to have the Works in readiness, and sufficient pipe 
laid to render them available for purposes of revenue before 
the ensuing winter, the necessity of an early decision is 
suggested. In preparing tlie ordinance provision is made 
for a standing committee on lighting and watching. The 
object of uniting these two branches of public service under 
the superintendence of one committee is the intimate con- 
nexion which exists between the manufacture and consump- 
tion of the gas. Inconvenience iias been found to exist in 
other cities from the pubhc lamps not being under the 
control of the Gas Company's agent, an evil which it may 
be aa well to avoid. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed by the Committee.) 

Philadelphia, 1st January, 1833, 
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The Committee to whom the remonstrance of sundry 
citizens against the introduction of gas was referred, having , 
duly considered the several objections urged, concluded thebp 
Report in February, 1833, in which they introduced the fol- 
lowing abstract from the Report of a Committee of the 
British Parhament on a similar subject in the year 1823 ; 



" Your Committee are of opinion that the danger likely to 
arise from gasometers and gas works is not so great as has 
been supposed, and that therefore the necessity of inter- , 
ference by legislative enactments, pointed out in the Reports j 
referred to them, does not press at the present period of the 1 
session. 

" It appears that great improvements have taken plac 
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in the apparatus, machinery, and management of gas works 
since 18 14, the date of the Report from the Committee of the 
Royal Society, which have very much lessened the danger 
from such works ; and that improvements are daily making 
in every part of them, that must still further lessen the 
danger necessarily attendant on such estalilishnients. 

" The evidence sufficiently supports the opinion, that the 
risk of accident or danger is hut small if the ordinary care 
and attention necessary in every large establishment is paid 
by the officers and workmen employed on the premises. 

" It is in evidence that CMburetted hydrogen gas, usually 
supplied to the public, is not of itself explosive, but that, in 
order to render it so, a mixture of from five to twelve parts 
of atmospheric air, and the application of flame, is necessary ; 
whilst the maimer in which the gasometer houses are gene- 
rally built renders it extremely difficult to form the mixture 
requisite for explosion, and^ consequently, renders the chance 
of accident remote, 

" The danger attendant on the use of gas in the streets 
and passages appears also to be small, and that it will, 
probably, by the better management and care of the persons 
employed in these establishments, be henceforth lessened. 

" Your Committee cannot close their Report without ex- 
pressing their satisfaction that the public have obtained so 
great and so rapidly increasing a means of adding to the 
convenience and comfort of society as the use of gas, under 
due management, must afford ; and they are of opinion that, 
as a means of police, much benefit would be derived from 
its general introduction to light the streets of this metro- 
polis." 

As the remonstrance of the citizens referred especially to 
numerous accidents which were stated to have occurred in 
the United States, the Committee considered it their duty 
to lay before Councils the best information they could obtain 
on the subject ; they therefore addressed a letter to the 
Mayors of Boston, New York, and Baltimore, of which the 
following is a copy : 
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SiH, — ^The Councila of the city of Philadelphia have appointed a. 
Committee to inquire whether it is expedient to adopt a ayatem (rf- 
gas lighting in preference to oil, on which subject they have 
reported. 

Doubta have been expressed by a number of respectable citizens of 
the propriety of the measure on several grounds. Among the most 
prominent are, the danger from fire to which houses are liable that 
are lighted in this way, and the great loss of life and destruction of 
property from explosions where this mode of lighting has been 
adopted. With a view to elicit, from the highest source of informa- 
tion, fects from which the Councils may arrive at correct conclnsiona, 
the Committee have directed me to address you this letter, and 
respectfully request that you will at your earUest convenience reply 
to the following inquiries : 

Has there been any increase in the number of fires in your city "* 
since the introduction of gas, and if so, do you attribute that increaso-- H 
to the gas ? 

Has there been any instance in which houses are known to have 
caught fire from gas, and if there has, on what evidence does the 
statement of the fact rest ? 

Do you consider the introduction of gas into buildings as more 
dangerous than the use of lamps or candles ? 

Has there been any instance within vour knowledge of great loss 
of property, loss of life, or serious personal injury, by the ezplosioa 
of gas in the works or pipes ? 

With much respect, 

S. V. Mbrbick, 
on behalf of the Committee. 
PhiladeljMa, \%lh January, 1833. 

The replies of the gentlemen to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed were highly satisfactory to the Committee ; and ' 
another letter having been written by Mr. Merrick to the [ 
President of the New York Gas Company, in which infor- 
mation was requested from a Fire Insurance Company, " aa 
to any difference in risk, or preference between buildings 
lighted with gas or oil," the opinions of the Presidents ofj i 
seven different Fire Insurance Companies in that city were ■ 
obtained, and thus expressed by Mr. Worthington, tben ' 
President of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company: " I 
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faftve the pleasure to state, that upon the first use of gas in 
this city, tlie fire companies generally came to the con- 
clusion, that their risks were not enhanced thereby, and 
premiums were of course not varied. Indeed, it is obvious 
that the fixed position of the gas lights renders them less 
liable to communicate to any combustible material than 
portable lights of either candles or oil lamps." 

On the 2nd of January, 1834, a resolution was passed by 
the Select and Common Councils, " authorizing the Gas 
Committee to engage a competent person to proceed to 
Europe for the purpose of examining gas works, with a view 
of obtaining the best information as to the construction of 
works, the manner of manufacturing gas, &c." S. V. Mer- 
rick, Esq., was selected for this mission, and in December of 
the same year made the following Report; 



To the Select and Common Coundls of the City of Philadelphia. 

Gbmtlgmbn, 

In pursuance of a reaolution of your body, passed on the 2nd 
of January, 1 834, and of instructioiiB from the Committee charged 
with an inquiry into the expediency of Ughting the city with gas, 
received on the 1 8th of March laat, the undersigned immediately 
embarked on hia destined mission ; and during the course of the 
past summer has made a careful examination into the various plana 
and processes employed in manufacturing carburetted hydrog^en gas, 
for private and public illumination, now in use in the principal 
establishments of Great Britain, as well as a cursory view of the 
works in Paris, Brussels, and Ghent. 

In conducting these investigations, I have to acknowledge the 
friendly reception I met with from gentlemen connected with gas 
manufactories, either as engineers or managers, in most places which 
came under examination, to whose liberality I am indebted in general 
for opportunities granted for a free inspection of their works, and in 
many cases for the entire confidence witli which their modes of 
operation and results were communicated. 

The gas works which I visited on the Continent being all of 
English origin, and under English control, I was unable to obtain 
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from them any information of material vtduc not already derive 
from original sources which had been brought under previous notice 
In the course of this communication, therefore, my obaervationi 
be confined to comparisons between systems used in Englar 
Scotland, believing that the purposes of the mission will be f 
attained by such comparisons as may there be made. 

In preparing- this Report I have deemed it my duty, upon r 
viewing the instructions, rather to take a general view of the I 
rangeraeats and machinery best adapted to the wants of the citju 
and to point out the system which appears most conducive t 
interests, than at this kte day to enter into any laboured argumra 
to prove the general espediency of a measure which has received tl 
sanction of so many years' experience. 

Arriving in a country, the capital of which consumed during t 
past year a quantity of gas equivalent in illuminating power I 
nearly forty million pounds of candles, — which possesses within i< 
limits and populous suburbs forty-seven stations for making t 
storing gaa, erected by twelve different companies, who have i 
their construction profitably invested an aggregate capital o 
eleven millions of dollars, and whose arrangements are nc 
sufficient to supply the growing demand, it appeared too late t 
inquire whether gas as a means of dlumiiiation was preferable t 
any other substance. 

If 1 add to this the universal testimony of the citizens of ti 
metropoha, and of high public functionaries, as to the mi 
experienced by the facility of producing, at a moderate expense, I 
brilliant light in the streets and narrow passages with which ti 
city abounds, adding to the safety, comfort, and ccinv 
society, it will not be expected that mach time will be occupied in 
demonstrating what is thus forced upon our attention. 

If other evidence is wanting to prove the consideration in whi 
this system is held in Great Britain, 1 may instance the &ct, t 
during five months' travelling in that country I scarcely ever 
a town or village, to which the material was accessible, that v 
provided with this indispensable means of obtaining light, or 
preparation for it ; and so great has been the extension during t 
past year, that all the foundries which came under my notice wei 
full of contracts for the delivery of pipes and retorts. 

As far as I have been enabled to collect the history of these s 
works, they have generally been erected by the owners of real estati 
as an improvement to their property, and, when completed, leased ti 
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any inilividuHl who nould keep them i: 
interest on the cost. 

BeheviDg, as ] do, that the formiilable ohjeclioDs raised when this 
subject came under discussion during the past year were entirely 
refuted by the Report of the Committee, who r\aiiuiied into their 
troth, and being confirmed in the opinion as to the correctness of 
the Btatementa made by that Committee, it is sufficient to refer 
to that document in case such evidence should now be deemed 
ret^uisite. 

In considering the kind of gas works best suited to the wants of 
Philadelphia, it will be necessary to take a general view of the 
systems dow practised in Great Britain, the materials employed, and 
the mode of constructing the apparutus for distillation, giving a 
compttrison of the advantages of each plan. 

As regards the materials which may be used in the manufacture 
of gas to the best advantage, enough has been said in the Report of 
the Committee made to Councila in March, 1832, who carefully 
investigated this part of the subject, to show how much will be 
gained by the use of bituminous coal instead of the more costly 
material heretofore partially adopted in this country and in Europe ; 
and I deem it an argument of no small moment in favour of this 
mode of lighting, that every material used in the fabrication of gas 
will be the product of Pennsylvania labour. The bituminous coal 
from which it is to be made may be drawn from the rich mines now 
open in the interior of this state ; the fuel from the eshaustlcss beds 
of anthracite, and the lime for purification, from our own vicinity ; 
and not a lamp will shed its rays over our streets which has not paid 
a, tribute to the internal improvements of the state. 

If any evidence be required in confirmation of their opinion, it is 
to be found in the fact that the use of oil as a material for the 
production of gas has long since been abandoned in both countries, 
and the works used for making reain gas; even this material has 
failed to make a successful competition against the cheaper substance, 
having finally given way after a long struggle. 

The reain gas works of Great Britain have been, or are about to 
be, converted at a heavy expense into coal gas works, and in New 
York the Company who are now erecting their works for supplying 
the upper part of the city have been compelled in part to change 
their plan and adapt them to the use of both materials. 

Believing therefore that coal in great abundance and of good 
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quality may be had for the supply of the works, my attention i 
be confined to it as a gas-making material, and to the plana dowH| 
use for ita matmfacturo. 

The coals used in Great Hritain for tbis purpose are varioo^^B 
their properties and values, but for our present purpose may J 
divided into two general classes, viz., the Cannel or the Parrot C 
of Scotland, and the soft or bituminous coal, more abunda^^ 
England. 

The former of these ranks highest for the purpose, containing- a 
larger proportion of carbon and volatile matters, with less bitumen 
than the soft coal ; producing a gas highly charged with olefiant 
gas, and possessing an illuminating power superior to any other 
known in the kingdom. 

This material is in use in Manchester, Stockport, and some other 
towns in England, and almost universally in Scotland, yielding gas 
having a specific gravity nearly equal to resin gas. 

The coke from tlits coal ts of but httle value in comparison with 
that produced from the soft coal, being of less bulk than the mate 
from which it is made, and furnishing but a small quantity for n 
after deducting that required for fuel to heat the retorts. 

From this material, therefore, but little profit is derived from a 
product except the gas ; but the superior quality of that gas, . 
connexion with the low price of the material, warrants 
those works which have adopted it, and the proprietors have I 
compelled to pay undivided attention to increase the quantity of g 
without reference to profit from the residuums. 

As in America there is no coal yet discovered bearing any ^ 
semblance to this material, it would be useless to dwell here u 
the systems used in its carbonization, except as showing the ( 
perience of several works, having used precisely the em 
on dift'erent systems, and in apparatus varying in constrvction fi 
each other, but bearing a comparison with those used for ibe e 
bonization of fat or soft coals. 

I shall advert, therefore, to the Cannel coal works, after tre 
of the plans adopted in England for the carbonization of the s 
coal ! among which the Newcastle, yielding about thirty-five ] 
cent, of volatile matters, seems to stand pie-eminent in repotatial 
producing in the usual mode of operating from 10,000 to 12,0 
feet of gas per chaldron. Specific gravity from 4-10 to 4-30. 

It may be proper here to remark, that although the ( 
g^vity of gas wUl not give precieely its value or power of illiu 
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iialion, still, as a general rule, the approximation is so near that i 
adopt it as an indicator of the value of the gas, for want of a more 
accurate standard, which may be referred to in general terms. 

The varioiiB proportions in which the componeul parts are found 
incorporated in the hituminous coals of Great Uriliiin, yielding gas 
of diffiereat qualities, and more or less in qimntity. add much to the 
diiGculty of comparing the several systems of working with each 
other. The results of all comparisons must therefore be mere ap- 
proximations, except where coal from the same mines affords the 
basis. 

To seek, therefore, a series of works in which the same coals were 
Hsed appeared to me essential for definite purposes, while I continued 
to confirm my results by observation elsewhere. 

The coal I found in most general use was that already alluded to, 
from Newcastle on Tj-ne, being preferred in London, and on the 
eastern and south coast of England, to any other within reach ; and 
as some of these works varied in their modes of distillation, it became 
for all practical purposes a standard material by which to compare 
the respective operations of each, diminishing the difficulty of se- 
lecting a plan best adapted to our purpose. 

The eystem upon which gas is to be made at the least cost first 
fliiimH our attention, and resolves itself into three points : 

1. The expense of fuel and material for carbouizolion. 

2. The expense in wear and tear of apparatus. 

3. The labour attendant upon its manufacture. 

This is a subject on which much diversity of opinion exists among 
gas eng^ecrs ; — the plan of retort, the duration of the charge, and 
tiie temperatare at which the process of carbonization is to be con- 
ducted with best advantage, are points of controversy among them 
at this day. 

To describe all the plans would be quite useless. I shall therefore 
confine all observations to those which appear most deserving of 
ineril, and necessary to our present purpose. 

The first plan claiming attention is the oven of Mr. King, with 
which we arc familiar at the coal gas works of America ; the di- 
■neDeions being 5^ feet wide by 6 feet long, IS inches high at the 
0'own of the arch, and 12 inches at the spring, carbonizing about 
10 bushels of coal at a heat, or I ton in 24 hours. 

These ovens are made of thick boiler iron firmly riveted together, 
vith the bottom of the same material set in an arch of briek-work, 
heated by one fire, the bottom being shielded with fire-tiles to 
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II of the tlnme, with longitudinal flue» 
aver the top of the oven, makes its exikj 
Some ovens of this descriptiot 
use at Liverpool, with cast-iron bottoms, hut their value has n 
been determined on by practice. This plan of carbonization I foui 
nowhere in extensive use, except at the Liverpool Works, construct 
by the inventor. 

Of the cast-iron retort there are many modifications, varying ii 
dimension and shape with the caprice of the conductor, and L 
cases without any definite idea of the principle to he aimed at 

Thev may he divided into three general classes ; 

1st. The circular retort, from 12 to 20 inches in diameter, b 
from 6 to 9 feet in length. This retort is used in Manchester s 
some other places, in general for the distillation of Cannel or Scotcll 
Parrot coal. It answers for the distillation of a coal which retail 
i,ts form in lumps, and is advantageous only from the facihty witj 
which its position is changed, when partially destroyed by the octiOl 
of fire on the under side. 

Snd. The small or London D retort, so called in consequeoce ^ 
its having first been used by the Chartered Company ii 
being still in use at tbcir works, and recommended by their engineer 
This retort is 12 inches broad on the base, 11 inches high, 
7 feet long, carbonizing 1^ to 2 bushels at a charge. 

3rd. The York D retort, (so called in consequence of its having 
been introduced by Mr. Outhit, of York,) and the modifications of 
it, among which I should include the elliptic retort, as having the 
same general purpose in view. The difference between the London 
and York D retorts consists only in an extension of surface upon 
■which the coal is spread, the latter varying from 18 to 30 inches in 
widlh, and about the same dimensions in length and height. 

These cast-iron retorts are set in benches of from two to nine in a 
set, usually enclosed in an arch of brick-work, heated with one or 
two fires, arranged with shielding tiles, so as to prevent a direct 
action of the flame upon the metal ; some with ascending, : 
with descending flues. 

To describe the particular mode of setting on each plan wouldj 
require drawings in detail; a labour entirely uncalled for, as t 
proper plans will be prepared of the arrangement deemed i 
effectual. 

In addition to these I have found retorts or ovens composed 4 
lire-brick, built in form, or of clay moulded to the sh^c ii 
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Eonetructed to receive it, varying in dimension and sha|>e from 2 to 
4 or 5 feet in width, which will be treated of in the sequel. 

The plan of retort, and the avalem of working to produce the 
greatest quantity of gas of the hest quality, ia at present a subject 
of controversy among engineers, and to form a just opinion requires 
a careful comparison of the operations of each. 

Aa the whole economy of gas-making depends upon the expense 
of carhonization, it was an object of much solicitude to obtain from 
the books at the respective works such Btatenients of their daily 
operations aa would enable me to form a correct estimate of their 
advantages, rejecting mere theoretic opinions anil verbal statementa, 
if unaccompanied by satisfactory testimony. 

In giving the general result of these examinations it will not be 
reqaisite to record the names of the works, as such a publication 
would be a betrayal of confidence highly nnjuatifiable. 

These statements have been generally obtained for a abort period 
of time, to avoid multiplicity of figures, but have been compared 
with the workings for much longer periods, often six and twelve 
months ; the results may, 1 think, be received with confidence. 

The following have been taken as the elements of comparison : 

let. The quantity of coal used for carbonization and fuel. 

2nd. The product of coke iu weight. 

3rd. The product of gas and quality. 

By deducting the second from the first we shall have the net 
amount of material consumed to produce the third element or pro- 
duct of gaa in cubic feet, its quality being considered generally. 

Thia mode of comparison has been preferred to the more usual 
estimate of ascertaining the proportion of fuel used to the coal car- 
bonized ; because the latter method is liable to error, as the quantity 
and quality of the gas is improved by adding to the temperature at 
which the distillation is carried on, and consequently increasing the 
amount of fuel burnt. 

In this comparative view all residuums, save the coke, are re- 
jected ; not becauae they are worthless, but on account of the great 
difficulty in obtaining a correct statement of the quantity made, and 
variation in value of the other residual matters. 

The vast quantity of tar and ammoniacal liqaor made in Great 
Britain has rendered them so far unsaleable that the latter is often 
evaporated under the retorts or flues, and the former accounted of 
more value as a fuel for heating retorts than as a marketable pro- 
doDt. Such residual matters, therefore, in a comparative statement. 
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do not coDstitute an item of sufficient importance to affect tte result 
in an appreciable degree, though some difference must exist in the 
quantity of tar made when very high degrees of heat are used in the 
carbonizing process. 

The aystem of carbonization which has longest obtained, and which 
at the present day is in moat ^nerol use, is to fill the retorts with 
coal, leaving space for the increased bulk of the coke, and for the 
insertion of tools for its removal, carbonizing with a moderate heat, 
and allowing the charge to remain exposed to the action of the fire 
for six or eight hours. 

The opposite to this is to charge the retorts with less coal, or 
a thinner strata, and to increase the temperature so as to work off all 
the gas contained in the charge in three, or at most four hours. 

By the first mode of operating less fuel is required to carbonize the 
same weight of coal, and the retorts being subjected to more mode- 
rate heat will remain fit for service a longer period of time. It is, 
therefore, contended by its advocates that the saving of fuel and 
saving in retorts more than compensates for any advantages to be 
obtained by the short charge system. 

The opposite doctrine is not new, having been held and practised 
in the early stages of the art, under many practical disadvantages ; 
bnt the more easy operations on the long charge system have been 
practised in a majority of the works using the bitaminoas or soft 

The attention of several skilful engineers has of late been directed 
to an improvement in the quality, and increase in quantity, of gaa 
produced, which they have effected, in a material degree, by ope- 
ratmg with high temperatures and a thin strata of coal. 

Their practice has been founded upon the following theory : — 

That the first products from the distillation of coal, after the « 
has been evaporated, contains the greatest quantity of olefiant g 
and consequently has the highest illuminating power. 

That if this gas be evolved at a high temperature, it carriea witfl U 
in combination a portion of carbon, which, at a low tempera 
would not be disengaged as gas, but would pass over as tt 

That, as the process advances, the proportion of carbon evolvd 
diminishes, while the proportion of sulphur increases. 

That, after the first two hourSj the quantity of gas and its b; 
gravity diminish in a rapid grade. 

To test the accuracy of this theory cert^n experiments w 
tuted, intended to ascertain the quantity and quality of the | 
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tnAred during difierent periods of its dietillation, vanipp the quan- 
tity chaT^^ed at each time, the temperature at which it wns carbo- 
nized, and the duration of the process, hi as to embrace a fair com- 
parison of the two modes of working. 

The first experiment was made with Iveo York D retorts. '2'2 inches 
broad by 7 feet long, charged with 2001bs. each of Lambtcin's Prim- 
rose (Newcastle) coal, heat kept up to a fair red. and continued for 
nine hours. The result was that the production of gas, from 4001b8, 
of coal (3 busheb), amounted to l.()20 feet, or less than 11, 000 feet 
per chaldron ; thai four-fifths of this quantity were evolved during 
the first six hours, and more than half evolved during the first four 
houTV. Specific gravity 4-5. 

The next experiment, made with the same retorts, heated to a 
higher temperature, charged with 140tha. each, and worked off in 
sis hours. The gas produced from this charge of SSOfts. was 
1,750 feet, or in the ratio of 18,000 feet of gas per chaldron; aix- 
aevenths of the whole product being evolved in four hours. Specific 
gravity 5' 18. 

The charge being then reduced to 1201tis. to each retort, or 
2401hfl. total, was worked off m five and a half hoore, producing the 
same ratio of g^s to the chaldron. Eleven -twelfths of the whole 
product being evolved in four hours ; the product in gaa evolved 
after the four hours not being worth the fuel taken to produce it. 

By carefully repeating these experiments, and taking the specific 
gravity at various stages of the process, it was found to decrease in 
each successive half hour as the work progressed after the second or 
third trial ; while the result, as respected quantity, proved equally in 
favour of the short charge system. 

The result of these experiments clearly establishes the fact, that 
the greatest quantity of gaa and the beat in quality may be pro- 
duced by working a diminished quantity of coal in the recipient at a 
high heat. 

So far, therefore, aa quality and quantity of gas produced are con- 
cerned, the principles to be followed are, 

1 St. An extended surface, and thin strata of coal in the retort. 

2nd. Rapid carbonization at a high temperature. 

From insulated experiments, such as have been detailed, no judg- 
ment can be formed on the other points of comparison ; although 
care was taken to note the quantity of fuel used in each experiment, 
the correctness of the statement cannot be assumed as a guide to 
continaous work. 
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To determine the expense of fuel required under different 
stances, recourse must be had to the continuoua operations of worlui 
using the same material for carbonization, and dividing the amount 
of fuel into the product of gas made, instead of the quantit; 
coal carbonized : for this mode of estimation the reasons have been 

The etatements now presented are from works carbonizing N( 
castle coal at four and six: hour charges. As I could obtain 
returns from works using the same coal at eight hour charges, 
comparisons will be confined to the first two, which are sufficient 
our purpose. 

Station No, 1. London D retorts, area of surface 7j feet, set 
two to one fire ; the lower retort cased in tiles, and the return 
flue passing under the top retort unprotected ; the whole covered 
with a fire-brick arch, charged every four hours with I busb< 
or softs, coal. 

Whole amount of coal used for fuel and carboni- 
zation in pounds 154,800 

Deduct coke made 59.1G6 

Total material consumed . . . 95,636th8, 

to produce 551,387 feet of gas, or to each pound 5'75 feet. Spe 

gravity 4' 8, 

Station No. 2. Retorts and setting the same as No. 1, are 

feet, charged every six hours with l^ bushels, or lOOtbs. coal. 

Whole amount of coal used for fuel and carboni- 
zation in pounds 69,520 

Less coke made 22,433 

Total material used 47,0S7fts. 

to produce 222,600 feet of gas, or to each pound 4-6 feet. Spec 

gravity 4"4. 

Station No. 3. York D retorts, setting the same as before, are ^ 

a auifece 12^ feet, charged once in four and a half hours, IJ busbl' 

of coal. 

Whole amount of coal used for fuel and carboni- 
zation m pounds 26,360 

Deduct coke made 8,700 

Total material used 16,660*8. 

to produce 91,550 feet of gas, or to each pound 5*40 feet. Spec 
gravity 4" 70. 
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Station No. 4. Elliptic retorts, area of transverse section 8J 
feet. Bet seven in a bench, shielded from the action of the flanie by 
fire-lumpa, covered nith a brick arch, charged with 2 bufihela, or 
1601bH. every sis hours. 
Whole amount used for fuel and carbonization in 

pounds 105,720 

Deduct weight of coke 43.680 

Total material used 62,040ftB. 

to produce 308,000 feet of gas, or to each pound 4'8 feet. Specitic 
gravity 4-33. 

Station No. 5. York D retort, set same as No. I, area of aurface 
13 feet, charged every four hours with \^ bushel of coal. 
Total coal consumed for fuel and for carbonization 

in pounds 23,600 

Deduct coke made 9,240 



Total material consumed 



14.360fts. 



to produce 92,500 feet of gus, or to each pound 6-44 feet. Specific 
gravity 5-10. 

It will be here seen that the result of the comparison between 
the two systems, as illustrated in these five statements, is as fol- 



No. 1. London D. 4 hour charges, 5' 



Do. 

York D, 

Elhptic, 

York D, 

The quantity o 



do. 



do. 



75 feet to pound. 



CO 



do. 



do. 
do. 



a produced from a pound of material used, and 
the quality, as indicated by the specific gravity, invariably give the 
advantage to the short charge system. 

It should be observed, that the coke produced upon this system is 
lighter than by the old plan, and the bulk increased. These points 
being established, we are nest to compare the economy of the plans 
respectively, taking into view the wear and tear, and the labour 
required to keep up the supply. 

It does not necessarily follow that an increased temperature will 
create a corresponding increase of wear in the retort, as variable 
heats have a much greater effect upon them than high heats if they 
are kept uniform. The results are not so disastrous upon the retorts 
used in the short charge system as might be supposed, provided care 
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13 taken to keep the temperature the same ; but the ditSculty of ke^^ 
ing high heats cquahle exposes the retorts vrorkcd on this systi 
greater risks than by the opposite plan. To determine, therefore, 
what will be the duration of them is difficult, as experience on a Ibi^ 
scale haa not yet been had to settle this point ; although, in small 
works, whose operations liave been brought immediately under the 
eye of the engineer, hut little diiference in dumtion haa been fountl 
between the two plana. StiU it would not be wise to draw frcHB 
their experience conclusions, and refer them to works on a largW 
scale, which must be intrusted to a greater number of stokers, anf 
wliich cannot he kept so completely under control. In Gre^ 
Britain the proportion of gas required during- the summer months 
IB so small in comparison to the other parts of the year, that during 
this period a great majority of the retorts are thrown out of service ; 
consequently in a set of retorts, the usual duration of which ia eight 
months, a sufficient number will be saved to do the work of the other 
four, or summer months ; for, except in large cities, the public 
lighting ia entirely suspended during that term, and the private. 
lighting diminished in a great degree. 

In a work, therefore, in which the retorts can stand eight 
active service, they will require renewal annually to keep the ati 
whole. In works operating with six hour charges I have foand 
a better average duration than here stated, and that two compleW 
renewals in three years, being equal to working twelve contiDBaoS 
months, may in general be calculated on. 

This duration is more than many works attain, and may ht^ 
considered the highest average that can probably be allotted 

Retorts working eight hour charges often remaiu in continai 
service eighteen or twenty-four months ; indeed I have knovra 
thirty. No economy ia derived from such long use, becaUBBtj 
although the retort will not leak, the product is constantly diminidfc- 
ing, while the proportion of fuel increases froia the contracted spacSi 
in the retort occasioned by the solid particles of carbon which caUeotj 
on its internal surface. Indeed this obstruction takes place shorUf 
after the working commences, and the incrustation increases so fa^j 
that it is doubtful whether there is much saving effected by retaining 
a retort in service past one season. •■ 

But it is needless to go into minute calculation upon this pointi. 
lay aside the retorts working eight hours, and form the 
pariaon between those working four and six hour charges, we 
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fiud that the additional durution of the Ifist ia campeoaatei! fur by the 
diminished number required to du the Home work on the first plan, 
on accaimt of the rapidity of the working, and the additional gas 
jiroduced from the same material, leaving the wear and tear about 
equal. 

Thus, to make 100,000 feet of gas in twenty-four hours by the 
six hour system, producing 1 1 ,000 feet to a chaldron of Newcastle 
coal, would require 9 chaldron 4 bushels. 

Say 41 retorts each, 3 bushels to a charge, 4 charges in 24 hours, 

41 X a X 4 = 328 bushels, at 1 1.000 feet per chaldron. 100,000 
feet. 

To make the same gas by the short charge system, at 15,000 feet 
to the chaldron, would require 6 chaldron 24 bushels coals ; say 
27 retorts, IJ bushel to a charge, G charges in 24 hours. 

27 X IJ X 6 = 243 bushels, at 15,000 feet per chaldron, 101.245 



Thus the number of retorts required to produce the same quantity 
of gas bear the relation of 41 to 27. 

Now if the retorts on the six hour plan require renewing twice in 
three years, there will be required for that period 41 x 2^82 
retorts. While on the other system, lasting but one year, there wiD 
be required 27 x 3, or 81 retorts. 

Thus, notwithstanding the duration of the retorts upon the four 
hour plan is less than upon the other, when the expense of renewal 
is divided upon the quantity of gas made during an extended period 
of time, the difference is unappretiable ; while the former posHeBses 
the advantage of requiring less space, and lees capital in the original 
construction of the works. 

From this statement it is evident that, as the labour must bear a 
proportion to the number of retorts at work, and the quantity of ma- 
terial to he handled, the advantage is decidedly in favour of the last 
named plan. 

In these remarks reference has been had to cast-iron retorts only ; 
but so far as the amount of production is considered, they refer 
equally to the oven of Mr. King. 

These oveua, it has been observed, are made of malleable iron, and 
in point of economy in wear and tear have a decided advantage over 
the cast-iron retort, for the work they are capable of, requiring less 
fuel than many of the other works. 

I should be much inclined to adopt them in preference to the cast- 
e to work them on the short syatem. 
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making in England ■ 
I made of fire-clay oP j 



i 



The sliape of these ovens is such as to carry out the principle laid' 1 
down to the fullest extent, but the extended surface of the bottom 
renders it impossible to heat them to the requisite temperature with- 
out early destruction to their shape, and soon rendering them unfit 
for useful service ; but I am not at all certain that the adoption of 
wrought-iron retorts of smaller dimensions woidd not be conducive 
of advantage. 

The high price of iron in this country led n 
into the plans in use, and experiments no 
and Scotland to carbonize in retorts or ovei 

The original inventor of these ovens was, I beheve, Mr. Grafton, I 
of Cambridge ; and one work in Brighton now operates with them I 
successfully. The manager of the station spoke of them favourably; 
but I could not obtain an exact statement of his operation, nor could I 
I hear the same good opinion expressed elsewhere, though many bad J 
tried them. At one station I found two of his ovens in operatioa> J 
which required as much coal for fuel as for carbonization ; bnt thltfil 
was accounted for in the thickness of the walls, which had been bnilC^ 
of nine-inch brick. 

Independently of the high per-centage of fuel required by the oveiBt'J 
of this material, other difficulties occurred in the use of it whicfa*! 
almost proved fatal. 

In the first place it was found that the clav, unless 
thick, was a material of too little tenacity to resist any undue pres- J 
sure, especially where the separate pieces were joined together Iff'm 
cement ; and that any accident occasioning a stoppage of gas ii 
pipes re-actcd so violently as to hurst or injure the retort. 

This difficulty was remedied by building stays or ties into t 
retort, connected with the outer arch. But the evil most difficult h 
be cured w£ts the tendency to leak at the junction of the cast-iro 
mo nth- piece, and at the joints, owing to the contraction and expaa-^ 
eion of the material under diffi;rent temperatures. 

When the retorts are first brought to their heat, time will elape 
before the cement in the joints attains the consistency of the othel 
material, and becomes entirely gas-tight ; but, while the temperatn 
b kept uniform, little difficulty is experienced when once they bai< 
been made tight. 

The constant variation in demand for gas makes it incumbent d 
the manufacturer to vary the number of retorts in action a 

■ decreases. Hence the necessity of letting down the r 
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torts, an operation during ivhicb the joints, being the weakest pnrt, 
give way as tbe brick contracts ; and it is more ditficult to refill these 
cracks than to moke the original joints with fresh brick and cement. 
This difficulty has been partially overcome by filling- the joints beforu 
re-bcating with clay cement, and washing them with a uixturc of 
salt and potash, or some other glaze. 

To produce a perfect retort of cloy, the only desideratum wanting 
15 such a combination of material as will not be subject to change of 
dimension from any change in the temperature, so that the lirea may 
be let down and rekindled witliout causing a waste of gas. 

To tbia end Mr. Spinney, of Cheltenham, an engineer of practical 
knowledge and skill in his profession, has instituted a vast number of 
experiments, and succeeded by a mixture of fire-clay, pipe-clay, and 
silex, in producing the desired results. 

The Cheltenham Works, under the charge of that gentleman, are 
provided with retorts or ovens of this description entirely; and the 
operations of that Company are conducted in a maimer highly bene- 
ficinl to those interested and to the public. 

Heretofore single ovens, of a dimension smaller than Grafton's, 
have been used by him, each heated by one fire ; and while the 
quantity of gas from the coal carbonized is quite as much as would 
be produced by the same system of working in iron retorts, the fuel 
mcGotmt is materially increased — the great saving being in the wear 
and tear, an item reduced to a very limited amoant. 

la some new benches erected Mr. Spinney has reduced the size of 
the retort still more, and set two to one tire, carrying on the carboni- 
zation at a lower rate than with the single oven ; but this bench has 
not been in operation long enough to decide whether the saving in 
wear is not more than compensated by increase of fuel, though, as 
tar as a judgment could be formed, tbe result was satisfactory. 

It should be observed that these works were operating with eight 
hour charges, and therefore not obtaining all the advantage which 
might accrue from using an indestructible niaterioJ. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the clay retorts will be found 
a valuable acquisition to the gas-maker in this country, and am con- 
firmed in this opinion after esamining the works of Scotland, in two 
of which the clay retorts are in constant use with highly beneficial 
results. Here, as well as in England, immense difficulties have been 
encountered in bringing them to perfection, but their efforts have 
been crowned with success. 

At the work in Glasgow a fair example is offered of tlie value of 
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this material in comparison with iron retorts, in both of whrt-h the I 
■ame species of coal is carhoTiize4- 

The principles laid down of working at high temperatures are here 
carried to a greater extent limn any work in England, seven or eight 
clinrgca being worked off in twenty-four hours, each retort being 
made to produce near 5,000 feet of gas in that period. ■ 

To enable cast-iron retorts to stand such excessive heats at all, it la ^ 
necesBary to shield them at all points with fire-lumps, renderin|f 
them as inaccessible to the action of the fire as if they were composed 
entirely of clay. The result is in this case, that the fuel account is 
quite aa high as with the clay, while the wear and tear is ten to one 
in favour of the latter material ; for, with their utmost care, it id 
difficult to preserve the iron retorts more than four months, whils | 
the clay last from twenty-four to thirty months, and cost far less Ji 
construction. 

The difficulty which exists in the iron retorts of contracting ii 
nally in consequence of the deposit of carhoa, has here been reme-'S 
died in the clay retorts by occasionally leaving the interior i 
tact with the action of the atmosphere a few hours while at a red | 
heat, the oxygen of which combining with the carbon separates 
from the clay surface. 

In the work alluded to, the most decided preference is given to th4 j 
clay retorts, where, as well as at the Paisley Work, which operates "I 
with brick retorts on the same principles, the quantity of gas pro^.t 
cured from a pound of coal is ten or twelve per cent, greater than ia J 
those works using the same material where milder heats, incident U 
the use of cast-iron, are in practice. 

Although, from a careful examination of this subject, I feel pefii.] 
euaded that the use of fire-clay retorts will be found more conduciv* I 
to economy than those made from any other material in this country I 
(where the price of iron is more than double its price in Great] 
Britain), and that in the event it will be resorted to, yet I am by uiM 
means prepared to recommend its immediate adoptio] 

We have no reason to suppose that our skill will enable us to bring 1 
to perfection at once a material which has cost so much labour and-1 
loss to experienced engineers, who have for years been endeaTouritif^>l 
to bring it into successful operation, and who have not yet brought WM 
to that state of perfection of which it is evidently susceptible. 

The immediate success of an infant gas manufactory depends e 
much upon the first impressions with which it is received by t 
l^blic, that it would be unwise to abide any risk of failure by steppiB^J 
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out of the beaten track at the QommeDcemcnt, and I should by no 
means recommend any change from plans already known and well 

It will be ample time to make experiments for the improvement of 
the process and apparatus nhen experience has made us oiaEtcrs of 
the business. 

I have therefore selected, as the most suitable for the purpose, the 
retort described as the York D, of cast-iron, set in such a manner 
with three to a fire, as will allow of the substitution of the clay retort 
whenever such a change in the system of operating is deemed ad- 
visable. 

This retort has been selected, because, under all circumstances. 
it appears to be the one with which the principles laid down may be 
carried out vrilh the best advantage, being large enough to give them 
firee scope, and least likely to become distorted by the high heats to 
which it may be subjected in the process of carbomzation. 

Having in the preceding remarks attempted to show the system to 
be porsned for the carbonization of coal on the most economical plan, 
our attention ia nest called to the capacity of works required to meet 
the wants of the city, the mode of construction, and their location, 
before proceeding to describe the machinery in detail. 

To determine the ultimate demand for gas to supply with light 
an improving city like Philadelphia, is a task for which we can com- 
mand no certain data, and which, if attempted, must be purely hypo- 
thetical. 

Before planning new works the usual and most natural course is to 
make an approximate estimate of the wants of the place, and pro- 
bable demand ; but in most old works that have come under no- 
tice, laid out upon such estimates, the demand has increased of late 
years so unexpectedly that the sites and arrangements are found far 
too limited for present purposes, and the respective parts of these 
establishments are in many cases dispro|K>rt)onate to the work re- 
quired of them. 

To plan works oa any hypothetical calculation as to eventual 
demand would without doubt be a fruitful source of error, requiring 
some parts more extensive than would at present be required, with 
the risk of their being too small for future exigencies. 

Such estimates, therefore, are only requisite for the purpose of 
determining the size of the leading mains, or great arteries, for the 
tramemission of the gas from the works to the city, which without 
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doubt oug-ht to be laid of sufficient capacity to meet any contingency^ 
but for the works themselves the estimate of capacity ghould be con** ' 
fined to the probable present demand, and the eatabli aliment con- 
stmcted complete as n whole to meet that demand, leaving the future 
wants to he supplied hy a similar range of works constmcted by the , 
side of the original estahlishment. '■ 

The advantages which may be expected ftom such an arrangement I 
I apprehend will be, — ' | 

1st, That the works may be built upon a uniform and symmetrical 
plan, with the capacity of each part calculated to meet the wants of 
every other part. 

2tid, Thiit no unnecessary capital may be expended in preparingi- 
on a scale commensurate with future wants, jiarte of the work noil^^ 
required of a small dimension, — such as purifiers, condensers, &c. 

3rd, That in any future increase the fuDest advantage may 1 
derived from our own experience, and the advancement of the 8 
elsewhere, in adopting improvements that may occur. 

A fourth reason for recommending the plan of a series 
works has forced itself on my attention while passing throagi 
some of the great works of England, viz. : the difficulty of pra 
serving a uniform system of working, and of placing individui 
responsibility on the workmen engaged in managing long rang) 
of retorts. 

I have scarcely ever seen in a large work a uniformity of heating 
or found the supeiintendent who could form an accurate judgmei 
of the results of any particular mode of operation. 

In such establishments a general knowledge of average operation 
can he readily attained, but nothing definite. It is all-important ii 
work where so much depends upon the care of stokers, that r 
should be in the hands of the manager to judge accurately of tba 
operations of each, which can only be effectually done by Bubdividin 
the work, having a station meter attached to each division to recor 
the product of every bench of retorts. I have generally found smsl 
works doing much better than those upon a large scale. 

It is probable that the cost of labour will be a little enhance 
during the summer, when full work is not required ; but this dio) 
advantage will be more than counterbalanced by the important I 
nefit that will result by being able to keep the operation of the v 
under the most perfect control. 

Id selecting a site upon which to construct the works, the choii 
, mast be governed by very simple principles. 
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The specific gravity of the gim being less than that of otmospheric 
air, the catural tendency of that fluid is to ascend ; the level, there- 
fore, of the distributing fiUtion should be at the lowest point of the 
plane to be lighted. Such a location is lUwaye desirable, and if it 
can be obtained should be preferred ; but as it is not always practi' 
cable, experience has showii that considerable depression maf be 
overcome without affecting in an undue degree the equality of 
the issue at the burners. 

When great descents are to be overcome, distinct stations are 
deemed necessary effectually to attain this object. I apprehend that, 
• without resorting to this expensive mode of regulation, depressions of 
40 feet may be overcome in a district so small as this city. 

The evil resulting from inequality of pressure is most felt when 
tiie gaa is sold by the time of burning, and not by the quantity ( 

In the former esse the consumers are very careless about 
galating the issue of their gas, as the expense to them is unchanged, 
and the cost of the additional quantity consumed by those burners 
placed on an elevated position is borne hv the gas-maker. If, how- 
ever, the meter system is adopted and carried into universal effect, 
tiie consumers take care to regulate their fiame to their own wants. 









Other important considerations in fixing the location 
nience to navigation, to a coal-market, and to a market for vending 
coke. All the materials used in the manufacture of gas are bulky, 
and consequently of expensive transportation. To avoid this addi. 



It 



fortunate 
distribution 



mediate wants of 



tional cost is a mutter of paramount importance. 
tttat the natural position of the city is such that an 
of gas is compatible with eil these objects. 

Under the view here stated it is only requisite 
estimate of the capacity of works suitable to the ii 
tiiB community, giving a general idea of the probable cost of their 
construction. 

This estimate will be based on the supposition, that the most popa- 
louB part of the city will first claim the attention of Councils, and 
that provision for 4,000 public and private lights will probably be 
Bufficient to meet the demand for two or three years, divided in the 
ratio of 300 public, and 3,700 private burners. In estimating the 
capacity of the works for the supply of this demand, the greatest 
quantity of gas required in any one night must be the basis of 
calculation. 
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Say 300 public lights burning 13 liours. at 4 feet of gas 

perhoor, 300 X 4 x: 13 

3,700 private burners, average time of burning 4 hours, at 

4 feet per hour, 3,700 X4x4 



Total gaa required ii 



:, cubic feet 



74,8 



It has already been shown that the retorts recoin mended " 
carbonize one and a half bnshel of coal at a charge, which at ■ 
charges in twenty-four hours makes a total of 9 bushels of coal t) 
each retort. 

How far we may he successful in obtaining a coal which will yidi 
a quantity of gas equal to the Newcastle coal, is yet to be dete| 
mined ; but 1 feel warranted in saying that there will be no difficult 
in obtaining a material to produce 13,000 feet of gas to the chaldr 
and shall therefore estimate the produce of each retort at i 
cubic feet. 

To insure against accident and lose in distribution, there wnj 
be required a bench of thirty retorts to produce this quantity ; 
I recommend tbat the works be constructed on that scale. 

In stating this proportion of public and private lights, it should !( 
observed that the ratio is likely to diminish after the pipes pass 
streets less occupied for business, until the gas is generally L 
duced into private houses. 

In estimating the cost of the station here described, it taiu 
observed that the data are of the most general character, becanf 
until the location is 6xed, the works laid down in detail upon plai 
and a knowledge bad of what walls, leveiling, wharfs, &c. are B 
quired, no accurate estimate can be given. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose to say, upon a compar 
with similar stations in England, and making due allowance for i 
ference of cost in the two countries, that the station her 
will not exceed 35,000 dollars, and probably come much under tl 
sum. This is exclusive of mains to convey the gas into the city, ( 
effect its distribution when there, but includes the retort-houi 
gasometers, and all other apparatus necessary. 

After taking a view of the carbonizing process, a brief eketcb' ^ 
the machinery required to prepare the gas for use and distribute^ 
over the city, will close this part of the subject. 

After leaving the retorts, the gas passes through a large pip* 
, termed the hydraulic main, in which it deposits a part of the tar a 
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a which flow into their proper receivers, and iUelf goes to a 
vessel called the condenser. 

The process of condensation first claimf our attention, and on the 
judicious selection of appnratus for this purpose will depend not only 
the ready purification of the gas, but the prevention of an accu- 
mulation of ofiensive matter in the street mains. 

The general impression appears to have been, that the only requi' 
eite to insure a perfect condensation of gas is a reduction of tem- 
perature 1 but it would appear from some circumstances that more is 
required, and that the process is effectually completed only by 
bringing the gas into contact with cold solid substances. In some 
of the works in Scotland this principle is carried out to an extreme 
length, and their condensing apparatus is arranged so as to filter all 
the gas through vessels filled with " fern," " oak twigs," " stones," 
or any other substance, the effect of which is to separate the par- 
ticles of gas from each other during their passage, and bring them in 
frith the substances through which they pass. So far as 
observation leads to a correct opinion, it would appear that works in 
which a reduction of temperature aloue is regarded, the condensation 
B but imperfecdy com])leted ; but when means are taken to bring 
tiie gas in contact with solid substances by filtration, or a constant 
change in the direction of the conduit, the effect is made evident by 
a more perfect condensation. 

In works which have come under notice, the condensers are made 
in every variety of shape which slutted the views of the constructor, 
vithout, however, in many cases keeping in mind these principles. 
While it would be a useless task to describe each variety, they may 
be divided generally into two classes, — the air and the water con- 
r those in which the temperature is reduced by the action 
rf the air, or by immersion in water. 

The water condensers are usually either pipes immersed in water, 
ar obloug boxes of cast iron, communicating at their ends, and ex- 
tending from 2fH) to 700 feet in length ; or in some cases, upright 
pipes, connected at the top and bottom, surrounded with a cast-iron 
tank filled with water. 

TTie air condensers are usually a series of upright pipes, connected 
at the top and bottom, having vents at the lower bends for the dis- 
t^rge of the condensed matters, tar, &c. 

The general principles upon which this part of the apparatus is to 
(^erate being known, its form may be varied to suit the circum- 
i of the place in which it is to be erected ; and that form 
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which is the aimpleet, taking up the least space, and which coatB th( 
least money, is undoubtedly to be preferred, provided it will perforn 
its functions with equal certainty. Ae the air condenser comes 1 
under all these conditions, I give it the decided preference, takingJ 
care to vary its form from the mere series of pipes, so as to increaae | 
the surface with which the gaa may be brought in contact, 

The first impression natural to a vitw of this condenser is, that j 
during the heat of summer the temperature of the atmosphere QUSQ 
be BO high as to disable it from producing the desired effect ; 
this is not the ewe, for by the aid of a email at 
Bul£cient to keep the outside of the pipe moist, an evaporatioi 
takes place which reduces the temperature as low 
while at all other seaBons the object is gained by i 
the air alone. 

The usual mode of construction is to erect the pipe 
exposure, protected from the direct rays of the sun, and this appe 
in many respects preferable to the water conder 

The tar and other condeusible substances having been deposit* 
from the condenstr into their proper receivers, the volatile produt 
or gaaes, flow to second vessels, called purifiers. 

The volatile products from the distillation of coal a 
their nature and properties, being valuable for the purposes i 
illumination, in proportiou as the pure olefiant gas and carbur 
hydrogen can be separated, and preserved distinct from the c 
products. 

To separate these valuable gases from the others, noiDer 
plans have been put in practice saccesEfully, but all with, the si 

The heavy or condeusible matters have all been partially d 
of; but there still remain iu solution some portion of aounoniR, a 
all the gaseous products which cannot be condensed. 

To effect an entire deposition of ammonia requires the presence q 
water, for which it has a strong affinity, while lime has been i 
the best material for depriving the gas of sulphur, the impurity h^ 
in the largest quantity, and of the most deleterious quality, 
effect produced by its presence during the combustion of gas a tj 
send forth a suffocating odour, and to tarnish metallic poli^ 
whenever it comes in contact with them. 

Water and lime therefore being the substances best adap$ 
to separate the impure matters from carburetted '. 
it naturallv followed that a solution of lime in water was first u 
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for the purpose of purification, aod vessels of various constructions 
were rendered subaervient to thia purpose, by passing the gas through 
the liquid, keeping the lime in solution by constant agitation, and 
changing the water whenever the application of gas to paper satu- 
rated with acetate of lead or nitrate of silver was found to iiroduce a 
change of colour : experience soon taught the operators that it was 
requisite to wash the gas in three distinct changes of water to free it 
entirely from its impurities. 

So far as regards the economy of material only this plan has 
nndoubtedly the advantage, because the particles of lime, being 
held separately in solution, may each individually be brought into 
contact with the gas, and be saturated with impurities ; an effect 
which cannot be produced so perfectly when the lime is not held in 
solution, owing to the amalgamation of many particles together, 
which protect each other from the action of the gas. 

TTiis process, however, must in some degree prove a nuisance, 
TOra the diiEculty of getting rid of so large a quantity of liquid 
materia! impregnated with nauseous vapours. 

To avoid the disagreeable effects upon persons residing in the 
■vicinity, by whom complaints were often made, recourse was bad, iu 
many cases, to a discharge of this refuse underground into neigh- 
bouring rivers or streams ; hut when this was deemed objectionable, 
extensive cesspools were resorted to, from which the liquid was 
gradually conveyed under the retorts and evaporated. By any 
mode the discharge of this fluid is troublesome, and requires great 
care lo prevent its becoming offensive to those residing near the 

The disagreeable nature of this residuum led Mr. Pbiilips, of 
Exeter, to propose the purification of gas by means of dry lime, and 
lo construct the proper apparatus for its use. The plan proposed by 
this gentleman, with some modifications, has obtained precedence 
very generally in Great Britain, and is now adopted, except in 
BOme of the larger works, which still adhere to the original plan of 
wet lime. 

The original expense of material by the dry lime process may 
generally be considered as double that which is incurred by the wet 
lime process ; but this cannot for a moment be considered, when 
placed in connexion with the entire freedom from nuisance of which 
the dry Ume process is susceptible, 

It baa been said that the presence of water is necessary to ab»orb 
the ammonia. The process of Mr. Phillips was t-alled dry lime, in 
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contradistinction to tbe lime cream or wet lime plan, while, ii 
the lime is eaturated with water to a consistence tliat would a 
if pressed between the fingers. 

In some caaea this admixture of water, together with the condea- 
sation, was deemed suiEctcnt to free the gas from ammonia ; hut the 
process being imperfect, recourse was had to washing the gns in 
Clearwater, previoasto condensation, with success. It has been found 
advisable to pass the nascent gas from the hydraulic main througb a 
reservoir of pure water, which takes up much of the ammonia that 
would otherwise he lost, producing a highly saturated liquor of value, 
and materially aasiBting the process of condensation. 

The dry lime purifiers consist of a series of large square hoses of 
sheet iron, having projections placed on the sides, to receive sieves 
or wire gratings, upon which lime, slaked and moistened, is laid in 
strata of I to 3 inches thick, as lightly as possible, so as to allow the 
gas freely to percolate. At the Paris works a stratum of fern 
or moss is spread on the sieves under the hrae, to assist its free 
circulation , 

Considering therefore that the works may, if properly arrange 
be freed entirely from all offensive or disagreeable odour by t 
adoption of the dry lime system, it appears to me far better to c 
look the difference between the economy of the two plans, an 
adopt that system in any works to be erected in this city. 

In the construction of gasometers ma»y improvements have h 
made of late years, tending to reduce the expense and simplify t] 
action. 

The constructors have at last discovered, that as gas may I 
safely retained in a vessel no stronger than a silk balloon, there ia n 
occasion for building gasometers strong enough to retain steam, i 
the heavy iron and wooden framings with which they were formec 
encumbered are dispensed with. No ribs or braces are no 
except such as are required to keep the vessel in shape ontil G. 
with gas. 

The capacity of gasometers must, of course, vary with that of tl 
works. It ia not generally the custom, hut I think it judic 
have nearly as much gasometer room as the retorts can fill in a da^.J 
In many instances I found the disadvantage from bein; 
in gas store-room very manifest. In the depth of wii 
the demand for gas is at its maximum, the want of an adequi 
■upply in store is often severely felt ; and in some cases recourse h 
been had to working extra benches of retoita for the night ont 
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The consumption of fuel during the daj' to keep up the heats for 
night work must necessarily be very disproportionate to the object 

gained. 

The necessity of letting down retorts during the suspension of 
public lighting upon moonlight nights, is an evil which can only be 
remedied by an excess of store-room. Indeed, in la&ay places, where 
the capacity of the gas-holder is loo limited, it is found expedient to 
keep the public lamps lighted during moonlight nights, rather than 
incur the expense of letting out and re-heating retorts. 

It is believed, therefore, that true economy points out the policy 
of a full share of store-room notwithalanding the expense is con- 
siderable, especially in a new and growing work, where extensions 
may be looked for very soon. 

The store-rooms being determined, the capacity of the gasometers 
must approach the quantity already named of 74,000 feet. 

To avoid accident, it will be judicious to have this capacity divided 
into two vessels, which will fix the size at 50 feet diameter by 18 
feet deep, vessels well proportioned and of convenient dimension. 

Gasometers of this size do not require counterbalancing, as the 
pressure upon the gas to sustain the whole weight will he lees than 
the resistance due to a column of water 3 inches high, a pressure 
quite convenient when the weight of the gasometer is not used to 
regulate the flow to the burners. 

The usual method now adopted to equipoise large gasometers is 
to insert cast-iron frames on the top of the tank, with guide rods 
and friction rollers to preserve a steady motion up and down, 
allowing the vessel to play upon the gas within. 

This plan is far preferable to the old plan of suspension from the 
centre of the gas-holder crown, which was liable to the objection of 
creating a flickering in the lights whenever the vessel was agitated 
by external causes. Another method of suspension has lately been 
put in practice, which answers even better than the guide rods for 
keeping the vessel steady. This is, to suspend at three points, with 
chains tending to and terminating at one point, by a triangular 
frame of wood-work ; to these chaine connected a counterbalance 
was hung. 

The plan of triangular suspension has one decided advantage in a 
climate liable to falling or drifting snow. The weight of enow 
falling on one side of the vessel will not affect its perpendicular 
position, while, with the guide rods, it might affect the free play of 
the gas-holder. 
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On the whole the trian^lar suspension appears preferable, 
the expense is not mneh more than the guide rods, the wei 
required being merely sufficient to keep the gas-holder steady. 

The practice of enclosing gasometers within buildings, which froifi 1 
their eize must eatail a heavy expense on the establishment, has lot 
aince been abandoned, and they are now universally placed in 
open air, even in the northern part of the island, where the c 
is quite as severe as that in which we are placed. There n 
perhaps be seasons in which Ihe extreme severity of the weather ¥ 
affect the water in the tank, but in general the constant supply o 
fresh gas, at a temperature much above freezing point, will p 
any accident from impeding the free motion of the gasomeb 
while temporary precautions may be taken, if ordinary means ehtn 
foil. 

The liability to frost is the only objection which ■ 
against the exposure of gas-holders in the open air, 
with which that evil is guarded against precludes thi 
incurring the heavy expense incident to the construction of buildii 

There is another advantage, however, which ought not 
overlooked. I allude to the impossibility of any serious ai 
occurring from the explosion of gas in vessels placed in the open 

It has been shown on a former occasion, that the only time. ^ 
gasometer can be put in a condition liable to explosion is during 
act of expelling the air and introducing the gas in the first instai 
but that afterwards, if a. rent or hole be made in it, the only evil tl 
can result is a loss of gas ; for the weight of the gasumeter 
cause the gas to flaw out of such hole, and entirely prevent 
admission of atmospheric air, to create an explosive mixture 
It is clear, therefore, that if the gas escape by accident or 
the loss in the open air is the sole evil to be apprehended, 
explosive mixture cannot be formed outside of the gasometei 
being no building to confine it. The danger from eiplosioi 
evil the fear of which has long since passed awav in all plE 
where gas is in general use. It is there looked upon a« an 
chimera. 

The nature and properties of gas are now so well understood, t 
the precautions to prevent accident so well known, that notwitb 
standing the immense number of wo^ka existing at this time, ■ 
disaster is of rare occurrence ; and when one docs happen, the injni 
are not ex:tended, as formerly, beyond the damage done to the v 
itself where the explosion takes place. 
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The tanks to contain water, into which the gns-hulilere are in- 
verted at some works, are cast-iron plutes bolted together, viitb a 
bottom of same material, but more generally of hrii-k or etone, having 
the bottom well puddled before the pavemeut ih laid, and the outside 

round the nail secured in the same way. 

The latter method is preferable, whenever' the nature of the ground 
■will admit of such a structure, on account of the greater economy 
in the conetruclion ; and as the brick is a worse conductor of heat 
than iron, the water is less liable to be affected by frost. In 
Buch cases it is usual to sink the tank entirely beneath the snrface, 
thus keeping the gasometer as low as possible.'' 

Having disposed of the gag when made in its atore-houses, we 
have to consider the mode of distribution to the consumers, and the 
regulation of the pressure so as to insure an equal flow at the 
burners, points which mutcrially affect the value of the worki as a 
source of poblic convenience. 

The gas isoonveyed through the streets in mains or pipes of east iron, 
to determine the proper size of which has heretofore been a difficult 
task, and one which has proved a fruitful source of error and ve.tation. 

To avoid the heavy expense incident to laying down great mains, 
engineers have often erred on the other extreme, and contented 
tiiemselves with pipes far too small for the wants of the public ; an 
error which has in some cases led to a aselese expense in laying 
mains unnecessarily large. 

Unfortunately, there are even at this day no fixed principles 
known respecting the flow of aeriform fluids' which will guide us 
lurely in detcnnining this point ; but we must be guided by the ex- 
perience of others, applying as nearly as possible their practice to our 
circumstances. 

Before entering upon this subject, it is proper to determine the 
quantity of gaa which will be required to pass the leading mains in a 
given time, and the lonmtion of the works from which the mains 
are to be laid. 

The first reply as to the quantity of gas required must be a mere 
ftesumptioD, for no one can prophesy the extent of the demand. 
In Great Britain, it has in growing towns almost invariably ex-. 

' The accident wliicli recently occurred Bt liie Rnldiffe Works. London, where 
the gasometer tank (being sn nid brenhonBe vat) hurst with the weight o! water, 
tfaows UB the importance of sinking tlie taok underground, to prevent (he [Kisii- 
biDty of such a disaster. 

' This deaiderttluin is Bupplied hy llie Furmulit in ' Tiedgold on the Slcjni 
Engine." Wesle, London, 183B. — Ed, 
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cceded the most sang^uine calculations, and we are not likely to I 
behind-hand in appreciating an improvement, when tLe valae ie 
understood. 

1 cannot asaume, however, a demand of leas than 20,000 lighla;J 
including public and private ; suppose for the eastern front of thC j 
city 14,000, and for the western front 6,000, conauming an average! 
of four feet per hour. 

To supply the eaBtern front, (dispeoHing with gasometer BtationB.M 
will require to be paaaed in one hour 14,000 x 4, equal to 56,000 ft. j 

Western front, 6,000 x 4, equal to . . . . 24,000 



n cubic feet 



. 80,000 



Total consumption in o 

In CBtimating the size of the mains, it is requisite to know tli^fl 
location of the works, because, if they are to be placed on 1 
front either above or below the city, it is clear that the n 
be of a capacity sufficient to pass the whole quantity within the c 
limits ; but if the location formerly selected be still adhered to, i 
the western front, then the part of the city between the works a 
Broad-street may be supplied direct from the works, while the n 
need only be of a capacity to pass that portion required for t 
eastern front. 

By this means Broad-street will be the point from which 1 
draught on the main will commence, and to which the pipe n 
of sufficient capacity to convey the whole quantity required as 
it ie consumed on the eastern front of the city. 

By ascertaining the delivery of gaa through mains in such cases m{ 
1 have been able to make ubservation, I have found one instance of';^ 
six-inch main, extending the same distance, in which a pressure 9 
sii-tenthE of an inch was ample to deliver the gas at a velocity d 
10 feet per second. Tuking into consideration the diflerenoe i 
friction in a pipe of such dimension, and in one the capacity of whi 
will be sufficient for our purpose, we may feel quite safe in laying^ 
main which will pass the required quantity at the same velocity, i 
even something less. The discharge through the main, alluded t 
being 7,000 feet per hour at that pressure, or one-eighth the quajititJi 
staled before, the main, according to this rule, must be eight tjn " 
the capacity, or 17 inches diameter; but as the rubbing surface d 
area, in proportion to the quantity passed, is so much lees ii 
latter than in the former. 1 shoidd not hesitate to reduce the size b 
15 inches diameter, beheving that tlie proportional diminution w 
be compensated for by the difference in the friction. 
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Ill this I am confirmed by reference to anotlier instance, where 
33,(100 feet per hour are passed five-sixths of the distance through a 
main ID inches in diameter, which would give the size required to 
pass 56.000 feet per hour, by the same rule, I5J iuchca diameter: 
this example shows a decrease of frielion la greater ratio than in the 
length of the pipe. 

Whether this main of bo large dimension should be laid at once 
or divided into two, of half the capacity each, may be hereafter de- 
termined when the plan of distributioD comes onder final consider- 
ation ; it is sufficient for our present purpose to know the whole 
size which will be required. 

The capacity of this main has been considered without reference 
to any assistant station for storing gas or regulating pressure. 

It will be recollected that, on a former occasion, the Committee of 
Councils deemed it necessary to appropriate a station on the eastern 
front for this purpose, and designated the pubhc lot to Dock-street 
as a suitable position. In doing this, they certainly acted with 
sound judgment, believing thai the regulating station there would 
have great effect in preserving an equal flow of gas from the burners 
in all parts of the city ; and it ia quite possible that a resort to a 
regulating station on the eastern front may, in the event, be found 
not only useful but necessary. As, however, there seemed to be a 
strong objection among many citizens to such a disposition of that 
lot, I took some pains, by comparing the situation of this city with 
others, to ascertain whether the descent from Broad-street was likely 
to affect the flow to such a degree as to render an easy regulation 
impracticable, and now feel satisfied, that if the mains are of ample 
size, no difficulty will arise in distributing from works on the 
Schuylkill without any auxiliary stations whatever. 

If experience shall testify to the correctness of this opinion, a very 
heavy expense in stations will he saved. It is possible that a diffi- 
culty may occur on the eastern wharfs, which being the lowest 
point may be affected by unusual draughts from above. The only 
evil to be apprehended is, that as there will be an excess of pressure 
on the upper burners of four-tentliB of an inch over those on the 
lower level, the size of the apertures in the burners will require to 
be varied to meet the difference in the rapidity of flow; an in- 
convenience of no great moment, as it will affect principally the 
burners below Front-street, where more than half the depression 
takes place. 

It is nut, therefore, deemed expedient to take any t 
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provide for the regulation of pressure beyond what may be accc 
plished at the manufactory, until experience proves the neceasity. 

The mode adopted in some ■works for regulating the flow 
burners, is by taking- off or adding to the weight which c 
balancBH the gasometer. But this is a clumsy and laborious plan 
and one likely to prove defective, unless the gas-bolder is nicely poise 
with compensating weights. Instead of this arrangement, tbe co>~fl 
nical valve has been substituted, which, by being closed or opened 
regulates the quantity of gaa flowing from the gas-holder throaf^ 
the exit pipe by changing the eize of the opening. 

This valve is sometimes opened by hand, but its regulation by tl 
judgment of tbe workmen does not in all cases answer the desire 
end, for if a number of lights are suddenly extinguished, tbe B 
ditional pressure on the pipes causes an excess of flow through a 
the remaining burners ; thus, although long experience enables t 
workmen to regulate with tolerable certainty, yet errors and lossi^ 
gas wiU constantly happen. 

To remedy this evil a self-acting governor iiaa been put into um 
which consists of a smalt gasometer, to which is attached the stem o 
the conical valve. This gasometer is counterbalanced to the 
required to force the gas to al! the burners. Anv change in t? 
Bumption of the gas operates at once to raise or depress this gae^ 
meter, and of course regulates the flow by closing or opening t 
conical valve. Thus, with a self-acting governor, the flow and pre 
sure upon the mains is regulated with great nicety to the eiigene^ 
of the moment, requiring only that there shall be more weight a 
the main gas-holder than upon tbe smaller one. 

The plan for laying pipes, as usually practised, is perfectly ^ 
nnderatood here, dilferiag from water-pipea only in one particulMfl 
that ia, a regular grade of elevation and depression must be p 
served, in order to give a descent for the flow of condensed ws 
(which sometimes accumulates in the pipes) to certain points wh 
it may be received into suitable receptacles, and removed, otberwiafl 
n obstruction in the flow of gas might occur. 

These recipients are called syphons, or, more properly, 
densed water-boxes, and are to be provided at every point ( 
depression. 

The mains require to be laid out of reach of tbe frost: 
climate from 18 to 24 inches below the surface. They are 
1 each aide of wide streets, or, if narrow, one row 
middle is ample, tbe openings or trenches being made and closed a 
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the same day. bo that the passage of the street is never niBterially 
impelled to the inconvenience of travellers ; bo slight a trench heing 
made that the earth is easily rammed in, anil the pavement relaid 
withoQt waiting for the natural settlement of the earth. 

A method has heen partially adopted lately which I thinlc far 
superior to the old mode, in all cases where the pipes are laid 
over solid ground. By this plan the hubb of the pipe is bored, 
and the small eod tiinied, each with a ver}' slight taper. The 
two ends of the pipe, being covered with a mixture of white and 
red lead, are entered, the small end into the hubh, and driven home 
with a mallet. The joint thns made is perfectly tight, and the taper 
so slight that no contraction by change of temperature wUI render 
it Bubject to leak. It is plain that this mode of making joints 
can only be carried into effect in straight lines, or with slight cur- 
vatures ; in all other cases the old plan of lead joints must be 
resorted to. 

Where the lines are straight, as in this city, great facility is 
presented for using the bored and turned joints, which are undoubt- 
edly preferable to lead joints wherever they can he introduced. 

The service pipes from the street main to private meters are some- 
dmes made of smull cast-iron tube of three-fourths or one-inch 
diameter, hut more generally of malleable iron or lead. The use 
of malleable iron for this purpose has been almost universal, but 
it has been found that whenever it comes into contact with ashes, 
gravel, or sand, it is acted upon and destroved in ten or twelve 
years, while in clay no such difficulty is experienced. 

The extreme ductility of lead, which is often used, renders it 
objectionable ; being liable to short bends, tn which water may 
lodge and obstruct the flow of gas. To obviate this, lead pipe is 
sometimes laid in grooved brick, which effectually overcomes the 
evil, while the expense is enhanced beyond that of irou pipe. 

For internal tubing lead or tin is often substituted in place of 
copper, of which metal the small tubes were formerly almost univer- 
sally made. 

It has been found that the hard solder joints of the copper tubes 
were apt to crack in the bending, the cracks being almost impercep- 
tible, but still sufficient to cause an escape of gas and an unpleasant 
smell. The tin or lead being too ductile to crack, answers the 
purpose exceedingly well in all places where the pipes can be sup- 
ported in a straight line. The apparatus for internal fittings, 
burners, Sic, are as various as the taste of the maker or conBumer 
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and drawings of most of those made I 
ly possession, together with the prices i 
ing thereto. 

of the most approved procesBCH of m 



facturing and diatri bating gas, there remain several points 
which, by the instructions, my attention has been directed; amoi 
the most promineot are the nature and disposition of the residaui 
left from the carbonization of coal. 

The only rcsiduums which will be available are the coke, 
tunmoniacal liquor, and the tar. 

For the coke, there is no doubt an ample market will be fomi^ 
The high price of charcoal, for which it is a substitute of value, bot 
for the use of founders and for culinary purposes, insures for it ^ 
ready sale, the price bearing a proportion to the cost of the c 
from which it is produced. 

The ammoniacat liquor is useful for the manufacture of B 
ammoniac, and sells for a small price ia Baltimore, wbei'e there L 
manufactory of that article. The produce of a chaldron of coals ii^ 
from 20 to 30 gallons, but the liquor need not be considered of mucJt. J 
value here for some years, or until a sufficient quantity is produced'! 
to make it worth manufacturing ; for the cost of transportatiot 
Baltimore would make that market of little avaU to the works i 
this city. 

The last residuum is the tar, which, in many ways, is of value. 
It win sell in its raw state for a fair price ; but when the qaantityw 
ia considerable, a good profit may be derived from it by extractil 
the naphtha, now an article used to some e.vtent in the manufcctaret^ 
of gum elastic, which leaves, after distillation, about half its bulk ofj 
concentrated tar, more valuable than in its original state, 
process of manufacturing the naphtha I have obtained a descriptioiti'l 
Under all circumstances it is extremely valuable as a fuel for hea.tii 
the retorts, three gallons being estimated, for that purpose, equal b 
a bushel of coke. 

The consumption of tar as fuel, in connexion with an equal quan-' 
tity of water, is practised in some works; and the advantagw*! 
derived from this combination being doubted, have elicited muclt4 
spirited controversy during^ the past summer : to this plan my at-'j 
tention was called during a visit to Mr. Rutter, the inventor, 
Lymington. It is the usual custom in most gas works not conv 
mtly situated to a mai-ket for tar, to consume their prodact by oon^ 
I Teying it through a tube upon the red-hot bed of fuel on the gnUt 
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bsra. ThiB process, from the quantity of smoke discharged, and 
the deposit of solid matter on the other fuel, gave clear evidence of 
the imperfection of its combustion, aud that but a small quantity was 
made available for the purpose of heating the retorts. 

To give the burning tar, in which the carbon is in excess, itB 
due proportion of hydrogen for the production of flame, and oxygen 
for its support, Mr. Rutter introduced a portion of water, by 
the decomposition of which a. complete combustion of the tar was 
efiected, and the whole of its heating properties made available. 

Without taking any part in this controversy, I may be permitted 
to Bay, that iu no works in the kingdom which came under notice 
was there Einy thing like so perfect a combustion of the tar as in 
those where this process was used, and 1 had a foir opportunity of 
comparing the economy of the heating process with and without its 
Dse in the same works, which gave decided evidence of the saving 
efiected by the plan of Mr. Rutter, 

The prices at which the residuums are sold being dependent 
entirely on local circumstances, vary io much that no useful purpose 
vould be accomplished bv detailing them. In some works the price 
of coke is fised from time to time to cover the price of the coal used 
to make it, and the other residuums are considered of no value for 
Bale. In others, on the contrary, the coke is quite unsaleable, and 
consumed as the only means of getting rid of it. At some works, 
too, the refuse lime is sold for prime cost as manure, being con- 
sidered, from its strong impregnation with ammonia, as being im- 
proved in quality for that purpose ; in other places, where hme is 
not valued as manure, this product is but refuse. 

For the value of these residuums we must refer to our own cir- 
cumstances, and I am justified in saying that the ammoniacal liquor 
will be of little moment for some time to come, but that the hme, 
tar, and coke will produce valuable results ; iadeed, for the latter, an 
offer has already been made for more than the works will supply. 

In disposing of the gas, when made, two modes are adopted ; the 
one by meter or measure ; the other by jet, or burner. 

The latter method is open to extensive frauds, and the effects 
have been severely felt by those companies who have been unable to 
cha^e the system. The quantity of gas which will flow through 
the aperture of a given burner to produce flame of a given height 
being ascertained by experiment, and also the aggregate number of 
hours during a year for which light is required, a conlrrtct between 
the parties is made, and the jet furnished. 
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If the couKumere would all adhere 
preesure is all parts of the town wer 



3 their contract, end if t< 
uniform, no difficulty v 
benever a customer rnises the flame higher tbaji 1 
contract admits, or burns more hours than allowed hy his agreemeot 
he not only defrauds the manufacturer, but injures all cuBtomers i 
do not talie Bueh advantages ; because the manufacturer, to obtain 
ooBt of his gas and his profit, must enhance the nominal price p 
thousand, requiring the honest customer to pay the s 
consumes twice as much as he is entitled to : the correct caeta 
ia therefore paying for light sarreptitioasly obtained by his a 

The evils of this system are so severely fe!t, that some ( 
do not receive more than one half the value of their gaa taken a 
sale price, which thev are obliged to keep up, ti 
advantage of the honest consumers, 

To avoid this evil, an ingenious mode of measuring gas was c 
trived in the early stages of the art; which, though liable to ei 
objections, has been gradually improved, until at this time all d 
culties are in the main obviated. This instrument is called t 
gas-meter; and coaaiats of a hollow metal drum, revolving i: 
air-tight case, filled to a. certain point with water : this dm 
divided into four compartments, each having two openings, oni 
the exit, the other for the entrance of the gas. As the drum I 
volves, one division fills with gas as the opening ascends out o 
water : while, at the same moment, the opposite division desces 
and gas is forced by the water out of the opening to the burner. 

The cubic uontentB of each division being accurately meaauri 
ia clear that the quantity of gas contained in the drum, and v 
passes out during one revolution, must be known. This revolvig 
dram acts upon wheel-work attached to indicators, which point, < 
a watch-dial, the number of revolutions, and of course the nui 
of cubic feet that have passed tlirough the meter during the t 
has been operating. 

The meters are usuajly examined every three months, and the g 
used during that time ascertained, llie more completely to e 
pliiy the action of this instrument, I have obtained, through t 
politeness of Mr. Crosley, the maker, a mode! in glas 
now on its way frora London : hy an examination of this model, i 
constructiun will be more perfectly understood. 

It will be seen that the accuracy of this 
upon the position of the water-line, which must be kept at a unifon 
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beigb. Frotn ■ml of «nmTJaa to tliis ■ 
f*^ ^if ; b^ tbc i&teniAl um^esicnts mtc soA, thai m cittv f^inii^T 
liiliBil far witfaoat iUmuiuj, n ao cMc excveding five p«r cent., 
and that in bvmr of the tiumwiiK i 

ne gR«test ohrtade to IIk mcceas of the roeters hfts been tbe 
dBBonqMcitiaa of the malcna] rompamg the intenul drwu. In the 
WliaB oC Ox g«e, or some of its bnpBiitiee, irtiile atatioiiuT. I 
ten Men meter dronu, made o^ sheet tin, corroded into holes in 
five yean, whi^, tmtil discovered, recorded &ke measBreraents. 

Afker ooontleES experiments, Ueesrs. Cnslev, of LoodoD. hare 
diKovered an dJoy, which is not acted upon bv any product evcJred 
frnoi ooo], and the use of this compoation appears to lender the 
■nder an instmment of such accuracy, that it isay be depended 
■i|ian, and Ehonld be unirersaUT adopted. 

An€)ther instrument has been invented in thia conotiT, called a 
dty meter, becaose it k used witfaont water, which would be an ad- 
vantage, all other thiags being equal, lliia instnunent I have not 
seen, and of course can gi^-e no opinion as to its merits. 

which gas is sold in Great Britain varies rather 
it of competition and cost of production, than with 
I the expense of lighting by other means, 
ipaniea appear to be in far greater dread of rival 
eatablishments than from oil or candles. Indeed the latter do not. 
at this late period, give them a moment's thought ; for so many od- 
vantt^es are found to accrue from the use of gas in all situations 
vhere fixed hghts are admissible, that Uttte impression would be 
made on the eale of it, even if the price of other hght were reduced 
t>elow that of gas. 

In Scotland, where greater attention has been paid to the quality 
of the gas, it is now tbe usual light in private houses, as well as in 
more public situations. The best houses in Edinburgh are thus 
served, and the consumption of gas is fast increasing. 

The estension of gas-lights in private houses is not ao much the 
result of its cheapness as a material for lighting, as on account of its 
cleanliness, its safety, and saving of labour ; and contrivances are 
constantly being made to obviate the inconvenience of having ata- 
tionary hghta, the only obstacle to its universal introduction. 

In England it has heretofore been confined, in the main, to publiu 
streets and buildings, shops, churches. Sic, but its use in private 
hoases has begun to spread rapidly, as more care is taVen in the 
purification. In London especially, its introduction into private 
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houaea haa been very limited,* for the companies have rather. re- 
tarded than urged its adoptioii, finding more profitable consamere 
elsewhere, who kept pace with their means of supply. 

Within a short period the price of gas haa been Tery materially 
reduced, varying now from 8s. to 12s. per 1000 feet, with a scale 
of discounts for large consumers by meter, proportioned to the quan- 
tity used in the year. 

To compare the coat of hghling by gae with that of lighting by oil 
might be difficult upon satisfactory data, because the compariaona at 
the works there have been made universally with candles. The fine 
sperm od of our market is comparatively httle used in England, and 
is retailed at from 6s. to 6a. 6d. the gallon. For public lighting 
(where gas cannot be had), Greenland or other common oils are 
used, which sell by wholesale at Is. 9rf. to 2s. 3d. per gallon, or an 
avera^ of 50 cents. This is the imperial gallon, which c 
one-fifth more than the wine gallon used here for the Ban 
This oil is retailed at 2s. 6il. to 2». 9rf. per gallon, and ia used for 
common purposes of lighting. The greater consumption (exempting 
gas) ia in candles of various kinds. 

In my endeavours to procure a comparison between the coat of 
lighting by the two systems, I was fortunate in procuring snch a 
Gtatement as may be considered satisfectory, inasmuch as it is the 
result of a series of experiments made to show the difference between 
the illuminating power of gas, made in difiercnt parts of England, 
referring each to a candle as the standard of comparison ; the result 
being given during the last summer, in evidence before a Committee 
of Parliament, on the application of an oil-gas company to change 
their works for the manufacture of coal gaa. 

This statement may therefore be taken as authentic, and re- 

The results being an average of the quantity of gas made in ten 
manufactories, which by comparison of shadows was found to he 
equivalent to 100 pounda of mould tallow candles (burned clear), of 
six to the pound, 9 inches long, was 2477 feet. 

Say 2477 at ^3 per thousand (here) . . . . 7 43 

100 pounds of candles, at .^^10-50, cost , . . 10 50 

Difference in favour of gas . . ^3 07 
or near 30 per cent. This is the saving, under the supposition thttt 



vclj Qsed both publicly and privately, and of 
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the candle is oD consumed or mnde available, and always gives the 
same dear light. 

The pricee here stated are the retail prices ; but it must be re- 
ntembered that the gnit ia measured uut to the consumer, and burned 
as fast as it is measured ; couseifueutly. he receives the beuefit of all 
that he psjB for, leaviug the loss of all leakage betweeu the works 
and place of consumption to full upon the manufacturer ; while, 
on the contrary, the loss and waste incident to the consumption of 
candles fall upon the consumer, and cannot be estimated at less than 

Again, during all the period of burning gas, a clear undiminished 
light is produced, while any light having a solid material for a wick 
unit diminish in brilliancy the longer it continues to bum. 

■Taking into view all circumstances, it must be admitted tiiat the 
use of gas possesses advantages which can belong to no other means 
of illumination. 

It may here be proper to give some general idea of the amount of 
capital required to carry into execution the works as here described, 
which, for reasons already given, must he mere approiimations ; 
"Hie works, as before stated, will not exceed . . . ^35,000 
Considering for the moment, that the works will be located 
on the Schuylkill, north of the Permanent Bridge, and 
that the leading main will be divided into two, having the 
aggregate capacity of a main of 15 inches diameter, one 

- now laid will cost 20,000 

Kpes for distribution, in all 5 miles, say 3 mileB, of 6-inch, 

at,g^3'25 per ynrd 11,444 

TTiree miles of S-inch, at ^1-80 per yard . . . 9,504 



^76.948 



If to this sum be added the expense incident to walling, levelling, 
and wharfing the lot, construction of public lamp-posts and lamps, 
with a floating capital necessary to keep up the supply of gas, we 
nwy consider that a capital of 100,000 dollars is quite ample for the 
works, as here described. As this sum will include the expenses 
incurred by enclosing the property, laying one-half the great main, 
and a considerable proportion of the larger pipes of distribution, 
we may safely conclude that the second division of the works will 
not cost more than two-thirda this amount. 
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In coaclueion, I beg leave to suggest, as the result of my exami- 
nations on this subject : — 

1st. That all information which has come into my possession, 
either in Europe or in this country, has tended to confirm the 
opinion that the proposed syBtem of hghting by "gas" will be 
found preferable to any other, as regards economy, safety, and con- 
venience. 

2nd. That a " gaa " manufactory judiciously constructed, and 
managed with skill and economy, cannot ^1 to return a handsome 
profit to its constructors. 

3rd. That the art of gas-making has so far advanced at this day, 
ae to place mithin onr reach such information as mill enable this 
city to entertain the measure with a feeling of perfect security as to 
the result. 

4th. That the objections to the measure, and the fears expressed by 
many valued citizens on a former occasion, are either totally ground- 
leas, or very easily obviated, and that the effects which will be pro- 
duced by a judicious eiecution of the measure will be beneficial, 
both in a mora! and pecuniary point of view. 

5th. That the improvements made within a few years render it 
an easy task so to construct the works as to avoid all danger fi 
explosions, or inconvenience from the offensive nature of the proc 
or residual matter connected with the manufacture of g, 

6th. That the works be constructed upon a moderate scale, ( 
mensurate with the immediate wants of the city, and made complote n 
but that land sufficient for the increase of the works should be a 
propriated for their extension, to satisfy the demand in all parts d 
the city, and that the mains or pipes be laid of such capacity s 
insure their aptitude for any future demand. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. V. Mbbrick. 

Dfcember II, 1834. 



Neti. — AtameetingoftheetocklKtlderain tbe Philitdetphia Gas'Worki, bddjl 
the 22nd of Janultiy, 1838, the following resolution wu unanimouily ft 
■' That the Tmitees be hereli; authorized to appropriate the sum of six t 
dollan to be expended on the purcliaBe of one or more pieces of plate i 
inch inscriptioa expressive o( the approbation of the slockholden oa they m 
think proper; Co he presented to Samuel V. Merrick, Esq." 
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THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WOHES. 

The Committee, to whom was referred the item of un- 
fioished business in relation to lighting the city with gas, 
presented the following final Report on the 26th December, 
1834: 

" The Committee have not been able, after all their in- 
quiries and reflections on this subject, to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that contained in the Reports of all former 
Committees that have been charged by Councils with the 
consideration of this subject : viz. Tltal it is eapedient 
for Councils to introduce this mode qf lighting the city. 

" If any thing could be necessary, in addition to the facts 
formerly reported to Councils on this subject, to satisfy the 
minds of the timid and sceptical, abundance is found in tlie 
able Report of the agent lately returned from Europe. So 
universal is the practice of lighting by gas becoming on the 
continent of Europe, but more particularly in England and 
Scotland, that not only are the large cities, but many of the 
villages, and even some of the turnpike roads, illuminated by 
this means; and in our own country nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities are pursuing the same course. 

" Philadelphia, confessedly the best adapted, having every 
possible advantage that nature and art could confer for the 
purpose, and owning too aU the materials for its manufacture, 
— she, who possessed every inducement to tabe the lead in 
this great modern improvement, doubts and fears even to 
follow her sister cities. 

" Believing, as the Committee do, that Councils cannot 
longer hesitate on this subject, they now present an Ordinance 
for the erection of gas works to light the city, to be con- 
structed on a limited and economical plan, embracing the 
most modern improvements in the art." 

{Signed by the Committee.) 

[The Ordinance for the construction and management of 
the Works was enacted by the Select and Common Councils 
of Philadelphia on the 21st of March, 1835 ; and, as appears 
by the second Annual Report of the Trustees, a portion of 
the city was lighted with gas on the 10th of February, 1836.] 



RESERVOIR DAM ACROSS THE SWATARA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 



COMBTnUCZSD E 



) CANAL COHPANT. 



(Plate No. XIV.) 

Th e following description of this important Work i 
taken from the Report of William Read, Esq.. 
President of the Union Canal Company. 

The Managers adopted a plan furnished hy Canvass White 
their chief Engineer, and commenced operations in Octobei^ 
1828. The work is located in a narrow part of the gorgtt'l 
through which the Swatara passes; the width of the pass b^S 
this place is 430 feet. 

The dam is divided into two parts, each constructed c 
different principles : the part on the western side is of Ciibr 
work, filled in with stone, to which is added a backing ( 
earth ; the other, which connects it with the eastern side, i 
of stone and eartli. The crib-work measures 200 feet aero 
the stream, and 40 feet in perpendicular height ; the timber^B 
are 10 by 12 inches square; those at the base are of white 
oak, and the superstructure of white pine laid at right anglei 
forming squares of from 6 to 8 feet from centre to centr 
firmly trenailed, filled with stone, and strongly fitted a 
the mountain on the west side, which furnishes an excellcD^ 
abutment of solid rock. The east side of the cribs is sup 
ported and confined by a stone abutment laid in hydraul 
cement, which rises to the height of 48 feet, or 8 feet highffli 
than the cribs. 

The apron in front of the cribs is formed of white ( 
plank. The cribs extend up-stream 110 feet, with a backi 
of earth extending in the same direction 110 feet more 
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makiDg the base 220 feet up the stream by 200 feet across 
the same. 

The second part, viz., the embankment of earth and stone, 
reaches from the stone abutment to the east side of the gap, 
a distance of 230 feet, and extends at the base 260 feet up- 
stream, and 60 feet wide at the water surface ; the east side 
of the embankment rests against a natural abutment of rock 
in the mountain ; the embankment rises 2 feet higher than 
the stone abutment, and is 50 feet high. The whole has 
been executed in a substantial manner. 

The sluice-gates, twelve in number, are of cast iron, each 
comprising a surface of 2 square feet, are connected with 
pieces of yellow pine timber, extending several feet above 
the level of the water, and can be raised or lowered by 
means of screws. The sluice-gates and machinery are sur- 
rounded by a strong frame-work to guard tlie whole from 
the injurious effects of ice-freshets and floating timber. The 
slmce-house is connected with the western shore by means 
of a light bridge, raised beyond the utmost height of the 
water in die reservoir, so that the gates may be regulated at 
every stage of the water. 

The water from the reservoir passes through a stone lock 
of 10 feet lift ; the reservoir when filled forms a lake covering 
a surface of nearly 800 acres, and contains about 600,000,000 
cubic feet of water, affording a navigation of 6 miles extend- 
ing towards the coal mines. The dam cost 22,000 dollars. 



TWIN LOCKS ON THE SCHUYLKILL CANAL AT 
PLYMOUTH, 

MONTGOMEBY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 



Plates Nos. XV. XVL exhibit this Work. Thej 
locks were completed in April, 1834, and are thsl 
first of the kind erected in the United States. Theya 
were designed by and constructed under the superi 
tendence of Edward H. Gill, Civil Engineer. 

The foundation is rock, and to prevent leakage throu^ 
the seams, which were numerous, the bottoms of the cham 
bera were covered witli a layer of hydraulic mortar 6 
in depth, and a space extending 12 feet above each mitr 
sill was covered by a double floor of inch boards i 
secured to the rock, and rendered perfectly water-tight- 
preparing the pits and foundations, about 3000 cubic yards 9 
rock were removed, most of which lay below the surface t 
the water in the river. 

The side walls are 8 feet on the bottom and 5 on the t 
receding by three offsets or steps of 1 foot each ; the centii 
wall is 12 feet in thickness, and the height from the founds 
tion to the top of the coping is 17i feet. 

The walls are faced with hewn sandstone procured in t 
vicinity of Lawrenceville, about 26 miles distant, and colli 
veyed to the work in boats. The top, bed, and joints ( 
each face stone are cut the same distance back that i 
measures in height on the front. Headers or bond stoiii|| 
4^ feet in length are placed 10 feet apart tiiroughout ( 
course, and the courses vary in height or thickness from lj| 
to 20 inches. The backing is composed of large hammffl 
dressed limestone laid close, and grouted with a compositii 
of hydraulic Ume and sand. The face stones were laid 
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hydraulic cement of superior quality, manufactured in the 
vicinity of Reading. 

The lock-gates are constructed of white oak timber; the 
heel and toe posts are 10 by 14 inches square, the bars 
or girths 8 by 10, except the upper and lower ones, which are 
10 inches square. The gates are planked with 2-inch yellow 
pine planks. The wickets or valves are 2 feet 8 inches long 
by 18 inches deep, and are formed of cast iron, and move 
vertically, being opened and closed by a rack and pinion 
secured to the lever beams. 

The mitre sills are formed of white oak timber 15 inches 
wide by 12 in depth, and are secured to the rock by iron 
bolts 30 inches in length, with fox wedges. (See Plate 
XVI.) 



BAY OF DELAWARE AND THE DELAWARE 

BREAKWATER. 

(Plates Nos. XVII. and XVIII.) 

The following description of the Delaware Breal 
water is compiled from the Report of a Board i 
Commissioners to the Secretary of the Navy, whicl 
was approved by the President of the United States i: 
February, 1829. The commission was composed i 
Commodore Rodgers, U. S. Navy, Brigadier-Genere 
Bernard, U, S. Engineers, and William Stricklaiu 
Architect and Engineer. 

After an examination of the lower part of the B 
Delaware, but two points in that broad expanse of y 
were found suitable for an artificial harbour, the roadst 
under Cape May, and that under Cape Henlopen. 
shallowness of the former, the danger and difficulty of a 
arising from its proximity to the extensive breakers t 
the Over-falls, as well as its remoteness from the n 
channel, were deemed conclusive objections against its adop- 
tion. Cape Henlopen roadstead presenting none of thesf 
disadvantages, and facilitating by its location the chief c 
jecta in view, was selected as the most suitable site f 
work. The same location was recommended in a^forr 
Report, dated July, 1823, by Commodore Bainbridge, t 
Navy, and Brigadier- General Bernard and Lieut.-Coloiu 
Totten, U. S. Engineers. 

The anchorage ground of Cape Henlopen roadstead 1 
between the southern shore of Delaware Bay and the s 
ward end of an extensive shoal called the Shears : this si 
makes out from the Delaware shore, at and near the mt 
of Broadkill inlet, about five miles west- north -west of C 
Henlopen. The opposite curvatures of the main land, 
of the Shears, comprehend the roadstead. 



It ^pous &tNn 



and KMUMfings made ■■rirr di- 



redioii uf the Bowd, — 

lat. That tbe dhtaneg beCveen the »t» » wd tmA of dM 
Shears and the Bar shore excee<3s 2 nulea. 

2nd. That a hne drawn from the Cape to the vcstent emA 
of tbe Shears leaves to tbe west between it and the carve of 
24 feet depth, a space of more than 3 square miles. 

3rd. That this cnrre runs dose to the Cape shore, but 
leaves it gradually as it Bdrances to the west: at a point 
1200 yards west of the Cape, it apfvoacfaes the Bh<»e within 
150 yards., and at a point 2000 yards from the same Cape, 
it is at a distance of 400 yards from the Bay shore. 

4th. That in asstuning a corre of IS feet depth for tbe 
terminatioD of the Shears, the eastern eod of this shoal 
presents over it a depth of water varying from 6 to IS feet. 

5th. Tliat the average rise and fiall of tide is 4 feet S inches, 
the highest spring-tide 6 feet 8 inches, the average summit 
elevation 5 feet 8 inches, and the highest tide known 9 feet. 

This roadstead is exposed to ail winds from east to north- 
west, round by the north. It is besides represented as being 
often obstructed by floating ice, at the breaking ap of the 
liver and bay. On this latter point it must be remarked, 
tliat the currents of both ebb and flood-tide set constantly in 
a direction parallel to this portion of tbe Delaware shore; 
and that while the former brings the ice from above, the 
latter causes its accumulation in the roadstead, by retarding 
its course down to the sea. 

With regard to the winds blowing in the roadstead, the 
north-east and the north-west are the most violent, and both 
Bxe on our coast the most prevalent, during the season at 
which a safe anchorage is moat needed. The north-east 
comes from tlie sea, and the north-west blows freely through 
the chops of Delaware Bay. The Shears are not sufficiently 
shallow to moderate the action of the sea raised by ttiexo 
winds ; and the Cape May shore is too far off to afl'urd any 
protection against the effect of the northerly winds. 

The objects to be gained by an artificial harbour in tliiM 
roadstead are, to shelter vessels from the action uf wavcti. 
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caused by the winds blowing from east to north-west, round 
by the north ; and also to protect them from injuries arising 
from floating ice, descending from the north-west. 

It appears that even the curvature of the shore west of 
Cape Henlopen does not afford a spacious anchorage shel- 
tered by the land, from the winds blowing from east to 
west, round by the south. Indeed, a line drawn from the 
Cape in a westerly direction would leave between it and the 
curve of 24 feet depth, a superficies of only about one-tenth 
of a square mile. But by inclining this line to the north a 
greater space would be obtained, which would be protected 
from all winds south of this line produced. An obstruction 
erected along such a line would shelter a space inside of it 
from the waves raised by the winds blowing from the points 
above mentioned. But veering still more towards the north, 
the space open to the effect of winds west of north would be 
proportionally increased ; for instance, should it incline so 
much as to assume a position directed to the north-west, the 
space inside of it would become entirely open to the action 
of the waves from the north-west. Thus, while the line in 
its former position would not cover a surface of sufficient 
extent, it would, in the latter, leave too much of the space 
open to the north-west. Hence, a line has been assumed 
intermediate between the two preceding, as reconciling the 
advantage of space with that of shelter. It runs from east- 
south-east to west-north-west, and affords between it and the 
curve of 24 feet water, a space with a mean breadth of 600 
yards, sheltered from all winds. An obstruction raised in a 
straight line would check the action of the waves, but would 
not protect the anchorage from floating ice. It must, there- 
fore, be rounded off at its western end, in order to dedect 
the descending mass. An ice-breaker will at the same time 
increase in the harbour the space sheltered from the north- 
west. Its direction has been assumed west and by south, 
forming an angle of 146" 15' with the direction of the Break- 
water. 

The entrance of this artificial harbour will but seldom be 
used by vessels descending the river and bound to sea : its 
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man purpose is to {»OTide m nfe ntagt for naada from aea, 
dengoing to ascend the liver, or seeking shdter doiiiig 
stormy weather. 

The entianc« will be located, therefore, to the east of the 
harbour, where it wUl be aecessiUe daring all winds ftxMn 
the sea. Its width most be sofficient to afford a free passage 
to descending ice doating along the shore ; besides, it is 
desirable that the volume of water running through the 
entrance should provide the ebb-tide with a momentum 
sofficient to counteract the effect produced on the Cape 
shore by the flood-tide. Indeed the latter, by setting &om 
the south, washes the sea-shore south of the Cape, and causes 
ttn accumulation of sand to the seaward of it, which forma the 
shoals and breakers called the Hen and Chickens. 

The projecting part of the Cape is represented from the 
same cause as making gradual approaches toward the north. 
The current of ebb-tide, stronger generally than that of 
flood, has probably hitherto counteracted the eff'ecta of the 
latter, and arrested the advance of the sand deposit towards 
the north. It is therefore of importance that the ebb- 
cuirent should he preserved in its present course, and 
whilst the assumed tine of direction of the Breakwater does 
not disagree much with the direction of the current, the 
opening or entrance between this line and the Cape shore 
must be calculated for the passage of a large body of run- 
ning water, the velocity of which would be rather increased 
than diminished, on account of the acute angle formed by 
the work and the shore. 

These considerations led the Board to recommend for this 
entrance a width of 500 yards, measured between the eastern 
end of the Breakwater and the curve of 24 feet depth. A 
greater width would have increased the space within, so as to 
expose it to the north-east wind. Besides this main entrance, 
it was thought advantageous to keep another open at the 
western end of the work ; and with this view it was recom- 
mended to detach the ice-breaker so as to leave a passage 
350 yards in width between it and the main work. 

By such an arrangement a commodious entrance will bo 
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obtained, and the space within the harbour will be increased. 
Care should be taken that the eastern end of the ice-breaker 
should shelter the inside of the main work from the north- 
west. These two entrances open to the east and to the north 
winds, which blow very seldom on our Atlantic coast, not 
more, it is believed, than twelve or fifteen days throughout 
the year. 

Such is the location, and such the general outline, which 
the Board recommended for the work under consideration. 
Aa to its extent, 1200 yards are allowed for that portion of it 
destined to perform the office of a breakwater ; and 500 yards 
for the part designed more particularly to act as an ice- 
breaker, making the whole length of the two 1700 yards. 

The preceding results were used as guides in laying out the 
work, which was done in the following manner : — A line is 
drawn tangent to the extremity of the Cape, at high water, 
and in the direction of west-north-west. A point taken on 
this Une at a distance of 1000 yards from the point of 
tangency will determine the eastern extremity of the interior 
line of the top of the work. Tlie western extremity is 
situated on the same line, 1200 yards distant from the 
eastern. Having thus laid out the interior Une of the top of 
the Breakwater by producing it 555 yards further, a point is 
obtained on the interior line of the top of the ice-breaker. 
A line drawn through this point at an angle of 140° 15' 
will coincide with the interior line of tiie top of the ice- 
breaker. The eastern and western extremities of this line 
are obtained by laying off distances of 2/2 and 228 yards 
respectively. 

This delineation will shelter a space of one-sixth of a mile 
from the waves raised by winds from north-west to east round 
by the north, and a space of t^V of a square mile from the 
waves caused by winds from north-west to north-east round 
by the north. 

These spaces are measured between the work and the 
curve of 24 feet deptli ; that comprehended between the 
work and the cun-e of 18 feet depth, and sheltered from the 
waves raised by the north-east wind, will be -^,j of a square mile. 
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It remains now to determine the transversal section of tlje 
Breakwater, and the arrangement and size of the materials to 
be used in its formation, 

With respect to these ohjecta, upon which the solidity and 
durability of the work so essentially depend, it must be 
acknowledged that theory and mere speculation are utterly 
incompetent to fix, within precise limits, the degree of 
resistance to be given to a work exposed to so many and 
such incalculably violent efforts of the sea. But valuable 
inferences may be deduced from experimental results afforded 
by the construction of similar works in Europe, and described 
in an able paper presented to the French Institute by M. 
Cachin, General Inspector of French Civil Engineers. Thus 
the stupendous works erected at Cherbourg in France, and 
at Plymouth in England, have been resorted to as guides in 
the investigation of the leading principles upon which the 
Breakwater under consideration should be constructed. A 
cursory view of these two works becomes necessary to eluci- 
date the subject. 

The road of Cherbourg is the only one possessed by 
France on the channel ; its projecting situation and its prox- 
imity within 70 miles of the southern shore of England 
reader this road vitally important to the French navy. But 
ita entrance between Pelee Island and Querqueville Point is 
no less than 4^ miles wide, leaving the bay entirely open to 
the stormy winds from east to west round by the north. It 
was this opening which was to be covered by a hreakwater, 
leaving two entrances, one to the eastward between Pelee 
Island and the main, the other between the western end and 
Guerqueville Point. 

The work planned to fulfil the object in view was 
formed of two lines, presenting to the sea a very obtuse 
angle, and having together a length of 2J miles. The depth 
of water at the lowest spring-tide here is 4G feet, and at the 
h%hest 69^ feet. This work was commenced in 1784, was 
interrupted during the French Revolution, but was afterwards 
continued with energy from 1802 to 1813. 

If the road of Cherbourg is of the highest importance to 
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France, that of Plymouth is probably of equal importance 
to Great Britain ; as, among other advantages, it enables 
her to assemble at one point the fleets destined to watch 
the movements of her neighbours in the roads of Brest and 
Cherbourg ; added to which, the connexion of the road of 
Plymouth with an extensive naval arsenal makes it a matter 
of much consequence that it should be rendered perfectly 
secure. 

The works at Cherbourg fully answering the purposes for 
which they were erected, and demonstrating their import- 
ance, the Government of Great Britain caused the erection 
of a breakwater to be undertaken in the road of Plymouth, 
which was accordingly commenced in 1812. 

The road of Plymouth is sheltered from east to west round 
by the north by the mountains of Devonshire and Cornwall: 
its entrance is three miles and a half wide, lying open to 
southerly winds. The configuration of the shore has per- 
mitted the location of this work far inside of the entrance, 
and has thus procured the great advantage of having the 
Breakwater exposed only to the action of waves raised by 
winds from south-east to south-west, round by the south. 
The work consists of a straight hne, bent at the two ends 
towards the interior of the road. The whole length is nearly 
1,500 yards; the depth of water at the lowest spring-tide is 
36 feet, and at the highest spring-tide 54 feet. This work is 
considered as completed. It leaves between its extremities 
and the shore two entrances ; the eastern 900 yards, and the 
western 1,550 yards wide. 

This breakwater, like that of Cherbourg, has for its trans- 
versal section a trapezium, the basis of which rests on the 
bottom, whilst the summit tine forms the top of the work : 
the two other lines are the sides of the work, that seaward 
having a greater slope than the other. 

At Plymouth the interior slope has an inclination of 57 
feet altitude to 90 feet base, making an angle of 32° with the 
horizon. At Cherbourg this slope is of 45° inclination ; and, 
since it has stood firmly under an altitude of more than 70 
feet, it may be inferred that at Plymouth the interior slope 
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might also have been kept at 43°, which would have saved 
tbe filling up of the space comprehended between the actual 
slope and that of 45°. 

The Board was therefore of opinion, that as the Delaware 
Breakwater must be 18 feet lower than that of Plymouth,, 
and 30 feet lower than that of Cherbourg, there should be no 
hesitation in adopting the slope of 45^. 

Respecting the width at the top, the work at Cherbourg is 
55 feet, and that of Plymouth 30 feet ; both being measured 
at 3 feet above the highest spring-tide. But when it is con- 
sidered that these two works, and more especially that at 
Cherbourg, are higher and more violently battered tlian the 
Delaware Breakwater can be, since it will be partially shel- 
tered by the over-falls and the shears, — that the latter work 
will be struck principally by a rising mass of water only 5 or 
6 feet high, which is the difference between the two tides, 
whilst at Cherbourg this altitude is 23 feet, and at Ply- 
mouth 18 feet; and, finally, that as the work at Plymouth 
has been most severely tested in its solidity, 30 feet may be 
considered the maximum width for the top of the Delaware 
Breakwater, Twenty-two feet ought, however, to be tried 
during the construction of the first portion of the work, 
in order to test the power of the waves, and lessen the 
expense as much as prudence will permit. 

It remains now to determine the inclination of the exte- 
rior slope of the work, and the elevation of the top above the 
highest spring-tide; both very important points, and re- 
quiring the most careful investigation. Indeed, the former 
will have to receive all the efforts of the sea, and should 
be calculated not only to resist but to evade their violence ; 
while the latter must be sufficiently high above the surface 
of the water to insure to vessels at anchor a safe shelter 
during the prevalence of extraordinary tides and tempestuous 
weather, and to secure the interior of the harbour from fire- 
ships. With regard to the exterior slope, it seems to have 
been contemplated at Cherbourg, when undertaking the 
work in 1784, that the base of this slope should be three 
times its altitude. The projectors of the work were led to 
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this conclusion by observations made on inclinations affected 
by waves on sea or river shores, acting on materials of stone ; 
but, during the prosecution of the work, experience demon- 
strated that it belonged exclusively to the variable and incal- 
culable effects of the sea itself to fix irrevocably not only tl 
inclination of the slope, but also its very shape. 

At Cherbourg, as at Plymouth, experience has tai 
that if human power was able so to heap up materials 
to fill up such a space in the deep, it required the agency 
of tempestuous waves so to dispose of them as to secure 
their permanent stability. On tliis score it would seem that 
the results obtained at Cherbourg from vicissitudes in 1812 
were but partially knoivn to the able projectors of the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater. Indeed, the base of 180 feet of that 
work, and its altitude of 57 feet, have received precisely the 
same ratio as that which the action of the sea had fixed 
between the base of 228-,% feet, and the altitude of 72-ftrrr 
feet of the work at Cherbourg. The surface of the former 
work having been assumed to be a plane, while at Cherbourg 
the efforts of battering waves have produced a curvated sur- 
face, it is hence to be apprehended that at Plymouth it may 
become necessary, in progress of time, to add new materials 
to the lower part of the slope. 

The Board, anticipating the progressive effect of the 
recommended, if not exactly the curvilinear bne of the C] 
bourg profile, at least to adopt it for the profile of the 
laware Breakwater, so that during the construction of 
work a similar result might be kept in view. 

The slope herein submitted has been framed out of 
following facts and principles afforded by the Cherbot 
Breakwater. 

1st. Tiie part above the highest spring-tide having b< 
for a short time battered by the waves, which had lost 
their ascension a portion of their momentum, received fri 
the action of the sea an inclination of nearly 2 feet base,, 
I of altitude. 

2nd. Tlie part comprehended between the highest 
lowest spring-tide is exposed, during the time of its 
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and &II, to the greatest violence of the waves. Thus perma- 
nentiy swept by the sea, this portion of the slope has re- 
ceived an inclination of 1 1 feet base to 2 of altitude. 

3rd. The part comprised between the lowest spring-tide 
and a horizontal plane 1 5 feet below it, is exposed to the 
shock of the waves only during the interval between the ter- 
mination of the fall and the commencement of the rise of 
tide: it has, therefore, to withstand the efforts of the sea 
under a less inclination, viz., 3 feet base to 1 foot of alti- 
tude. 

4th. The lowest part of the slope comprehended between 
the latter plane and the bottom of the sea, remaining per- 
manently submerged, and to a depth at which the agitation 
of the waves has attained its minimum, has assumed an 
inclination still less than the preceding, viz., 5 feet base to 4 
feet of altitude. 

These experimental results show that the effect of water 
against loose materials is to ^ve to the mass in progress of 
time a slope, the inclination of which will increase in propor- 
tion to the force exerted against it. 

It is on these data that the profile of the Delaware Breat- 
WBter has been delineated. The Board was, however, aware 
that local circumstances and the bulk of materials might 
render a modification of this profile necessary ; but it may be 
considered as the nearest possible approximation, sufficient 
to found upon it an estimate of the expense, and to direct in 
the construction of the work. 

The preservation of the works above the highest spring- 
tide was a point upon which the Board had again to consult 
experience. At Cherbourg it was at first contemplated to 
keep the top of the breakwater a foot only above the highest 
apring-tdde; but it was subsequently observed that extraor- 
dinary rises of sea caused by violent storms not only jeo- 
pardized the vessels moored in the roads, but threatened 
destruction to the upper portion of the work. It was, there- 
fore, resolved to raise the top 9^ feet above the highest 
spring-tide. At PlJ^noutIl the top had been kept but 3 feet 
above the highest tide, but in January, 181?, a violent storm 
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having raised the water fi feet above tlie usual elevation) that 
part of the work wliich had been completed was swept at its 
top 200 yards in length and 90 feet in breadth ; and all the 
blocks, weighing from 2 to 5 tons, were thrown on the in- 
ward slope. Such an extraordinary effect could not readily 
he ascribed to the pressure and velocity of a body of water 
however great, were it not for the fact that blocks of stone 
lose by immersion one-third of their weight. 

This fact, with others not dissimilar which have happened 
at Cherbourg, shows that the top of a breakwater must be 
elevated beyond the reach of submersion, and loaded with 
the largest and heaviest materials that can be procured, 
which should be laid in such a way that each shall present to 
the action of the sea the smallest possible superficies, and to' j 
the lateral materials the largest surface of friction. 

When it is considered that the Delaware Breakwater v 
not, hke the works at Cherbourg and Plymouth, be expose 
to any perpendicular shock; that towards the open sea | 
will be exposed only to waves raised by the east-north-e 
wind ; that the greatest rise of water caused in Cape Henlopen 
roads by heavy storms, never, it is believed, exceeds 2J feet, 
— the Board was convinced that by keeping the top of the 
Delaware Breakwater 5^ feet above" the highest tide, thera. 
would be no danger of submersion. If, however, during tbfgl 
construction of the work, experience should afford more. 
accurate data, the top might then be raised higher, if found 
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These considerations induced the Board to recommend for 
the Delaware Breakwater a profile, or transversal section, of 
the folloiving dimensions : — the inward slope at 45°, the top 
30 feet in breadth, and at 5J feet above the highest spring- 
tide; the outward slope of 39 feet altitude, and of 105 J feet 
base; both dimensions measured in relation to a horizontal 
plane passing by a point taken at 27 feet below the lowest 
spring-tide. The base bears to the altitude nearly the same 
ratio as similar lines in the profiles of Plymouth and Cher- 
bourg Breakwaters. 

It remains now to make an estimate of the work, 
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to submit some views in relation to the mode and pro- 
gress of construction ; but it is necessary previously to de- 
termine the various sizes of the materials best calculate<l 
to secure the permanent stability of the whole mass. 

The experience acquired at Cherbourg bas taught — 

1st, That stones of small size are not sufficient to with- 
stand even a moderate action of the waves ; for, being con- 
stantly tossed about, they acquire by attrition a round and 
smooth surface, which prevents their assuming any settled 
place in the mass. 

2nd. Tliat stones measuring 1 8 to 24 cubic feet, and weigh- 
ing Ij to 2 tons, present a suitable resistance to the efforts 
of a moderate sea. 

3rd. That larger blocks are required to withstand a violent 
sea ; and that in the more exposed parts of the work their 
size should be still larger. 

4th. That if small materials were to be used, it would 
be indispensable to protect them externally by others of 
larger size. 

5th. That the smaller the external surface of a large 
block, the greater will be its stability. 

6th. That the largest blocks should be placed towards the 
top, in order to compensate, by their greater steadiness, the 
los-s of weight and of stability caused by immersion to the 
materials located immediately under the water line. 

At Cherbourg and at Plymouth the blocks used at the top 
measured each from 72 to 90 cubic feet, and weighed 5 to 6^ 
tons. 

The Board, in consideration of these facts, recommended 
the following arrangements and size of materials in the 
formation of the Delaware Breakwater, viz. : for the part 
comprehended between the sea bottom and a horizontal 
plane 6 feet below the lowest spring-tide, the mass to be 
formed of stones weighing from J to 2 tons, those of 
2 tons comprising three-fourths of the mass. The slopes 
of this part to be covered with blocks weighing from 2 
to 3 tons. 

For the part comprised between tlie latter horizontal plane 
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and the lowest spring-tide, the mass to be composed of stones 
weighing from ^ to 2J tons; those of 14 to 2 J tons forming 
three-fourths of the mass. The slope of this part to be pro- 
tected by blocks weighing 3 tons. 

For the part comprehended between the lowest and 
highest spring-tide, the mass to be formed of blocks weigh- 
ing from 4 to 5 tons, and laid as regularly as practicable. 
The slopes of this part to be formed of the largest blocks, 
and to be laid head wise. 

Respecting the precautions to be taken during the erec- 
tion of the work, it must be borne in mind that the 
waves will act agfunst the loose materials in two distinct 
ways. 

Ist. When striking the rock in a perpendicular direction, 
their effect will be to lift the materials, and force them up 
along the slope, where they will accumulate and assume a 
steeper inclination to the horizon, 

2nd. When the waves are forced obliquely against the 
work, they sweep off the materials longitudinally along the 
slope, and cause an accumulation of materials inside of each 
end of the work, where they consolidate. 

With the view of guarding against such effects, the Board 
recommended that the work should be commenced simul- 
taneously, beginning at the western end of that portion de- 
signed particularly for a breakwater, and at the eastern end of 
that portion intended for an ice-breaker. Thus the latter end 
would shelter tlie former from the effect of winds from the 
north-west, and leave less danger to be apprehended from an 
accumulation of materials inside of the eastern extremity of 
the work. Besides, by such an arrangement a partial result 
would he annually obtained, and the work could progress. 
according to the appropriations which Congress might think^ 
proper to make for the gradual execution of the whole plan. 

It was also recommended, that in commencing the woili 
the materials should be thrown inside of a line draw: 
parallel to the interior line of the top of the work, throiu 
a point at 22 yards distance. For it has been stated before 
that the breadth of 30 feet may be safely deemed a m&id 
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mum, and Uiat a smaller breadth may be tested during the 
eKecution of the work ; that of 22 feet will probably be 
foTind sufficient, especially for the ice-breaker. 

It was deemed advisable, that as soon as the work should 
make its appearance above low-water mark, materials of 
weight should be heaped up at the head of tiie outward slope, 
with a view to prevent the stones lifted up along this slope 
from passing inside of the work. 

The estimate submitted by the Board was as follo^rs: — 
The profile of the work (exhibited in Plate XVII.) rests 
on a bottom of 29-[J^ feet, on an average, below the lowest 
spring-tide, and has a superficies of 535,472 square yards; 
which, being multiplied by 170O yards (the whole length 
of the work), gives for the capacity of the mass 910,302-jL 
cubic yards. 

The contract approved by the naval department to supply 
the Breakwater with stones weighing from i of a ton to 3 
tons and upwards, allowed 'S'2'20 per perch, or 25 cubic 
feet. The cubic yard will therefore cost .rS'2'376, which, mul- 
tiplied by 910,302Vj;, will produce the sura of ^2,162,878-50, 
and by adding, for contingencies, 2i per cent., ■^54,07l'96, 
will make the whole cost of the work ^2,216,950*4G. 

Tlie price of stone included, agreeably to contract, its 
transportation to the Breakwater and its deposition in the 
water at the place designated. 

With regard to the quantity of materials, no allowance 
was made in the estimate for the settling of the work, be- 
cause the stones, which by contract were to be perched at 
the quarry, would, when thrown promiscuously into the 
water, occupy such additional space as to supply any de- 
ficiency from settling. 

As to the defence of the harbour, a small casemated 
tower (estimated to cost about ^15,000), mounting six guns, 
and protecting a temporary battery, was considered suffi- 
cient. 

The foregoing description of the Delaware Break- 
water includes, with occasional alterations, the Report 
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of the Board of Commissioners. The Work has been 
executed so far in accordance with the views and plans 
therein detaUed. The dimensions recommended in 
the Report have been adopted in its erection, with the 
exception of that portion designed for a Breakwater, 
which is 1000 yards in length ; the length recom- 
mended was 1200. 

The Work may be considered now so far finished 
as to have accomplished materially the purposes for 
which it was projected. Indeed, the plan of com- 
mencing the Work at the adjacent extremities of its 
two portions has tended to yield a shelter to vessels 
during the whole progress of its construction. (See 
Plates XVII. and XVIII.) 

William Strickland, 

Architect and Engineer. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 1840. 



PHILADELPHIA WATER WORKS. 

The following description and details of this va- 
luable Work have been compiled from the Reports of 
the Watering Committee, made to Councils at various 
times. Plates XIX. to XXIV. exhibit the most im- 
portant portions of it, and were copied from the original 
designs prepared by Frederick Graff, Esq., the En- 
gineer and Superintendent of the Water Works, who 
promptly furnished every information required by the 
Editors respecting them. 



DESCRIPTION. 

This Importfint Work, the property of the city of Plii- 
ladelphia, waa commenced by Ariel Cooley, with whom a 
contract waa made for the erection of the dam, the locks 
and canal, the head arches to the race, and the excavation of 
the race from a sohd rock, for the sum of 150,000 dollars. 
This work is a monument to his memory ; and he had nearly 
completed it, when he was taken off by a disease, supposed 
to have been contracted by his exposure to the sun and night 
air, at the closing part of his work. His talents, his integrity, 
and his general worth, will long be held in grateful remem- 
brance by the citizens of Philadelphia. 

It will be proper, in this stage of the Report, to state 
the nature of the work tliat was to he accomplished, and 
to expose certain of its difficulties. The river is 900 feet in 
width, one-fourth of which, at the bottom, on the eastern 
side, is supposed to be rock, covered with about 11 feet 
of mud ; the remainder is of rock. The greatest depth is 30 
feet at high water; and it gradually shoals to the western 
shore, where the rock is left bare at low tide. The river. 
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whose average rise and Ml is 6 feet, ia subject to sudden and 
violent fresheta. 

Mr. Cooley determined, where rock was to be found, to 
sink cribs, formed of logs, 50 feet up and down stream, 
by 1? or 18 feet wide, which were sunk and filled with stone, 
and securely fastened to each other above low water, having 
the up-stream side planked from the bottom to the top; and 
the space immediately above filled to some extent with earth 
and small stones to prevent leakage. In that part where 
mud was found a mound is made with quarry spalls and 
earth, and raised about 15 feet higher than the dam ; the 
base of this mound is 150 feet, and its width on the top 
12 feet; and the whole of the top and of the up-stream side 
from the water edge is paved to the depth of 3 feet with 
building stone. Between the mound and the dam there 
is sunk on the rock, in 28 feet water, a stone pier, 28 feet 
by 23 feet, which supports the end of the mound, and 
protects it from injury by ice or water. The contraction 
of the river by the mound suggested to Mr. Cooley the idea 
of forming the dam in a diagonal line running up-stream, 
and when nearly over to run the rest of the distance at right 
angles towards the shore, so as to join the head pier of 
the guard-lock on the western side, by which means i 
large over-fall was created, and the rise above the dam 
in case of freshet, considerably abated. The whole lengl 
of the over-fall is 1,204 feet; the mound 2^0 feet; 
head arches 104 feet; making the whole extent of 1 
dam, including the western pier, 1,600 feet, and backig) 
the water up the river about six miles. The water pow 
thus created is calculated to be equal to raise into the I 
servoir, by eight wheels and pumps, upwards of 10,000,0t 
gallons. The lowest estimate of the quantity of wate 
afforded by the river in the dry season is 440,000,000 [ 
24 hours; and as it is calculated, allowing for leaka^ 
waste, &c., that 40 gallons upon the wheel will raise oifl 
into the reservoir, the quantity raised would be 11,000/) 
gallons per day. 

On the west side of the river there is erected a piei 
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and guard-lock, whence there is a canal extending 569 
feet to two locks" of G feet lift eacK; below these lucks 
there is a canal into the river 420 feet long. The locks 
are built of cut stone; the upper canal is waited on the 
east side, and on the west it is rock. The outer front of 
the locks and canal is protected by a wall. On the east 
side of the river the whole of the bank was a solid rock, 
which it was necessary to excavate to the width of 140 feet, 
to form a race and site for the mill-houses running parallel 
with the river. The length of the mill-race is 419 feet, the 
greatest depth of the excavation is 60 feet, and the least 16 
feet : the gunpowder used alone cost the contractor upwards 
of 12,000 dollars. At the upper part of this excavation were 
erected the head arches, three in number, which extend from 
the east end of the mound to the rock of the bank, thus 
forming a continuation of the dam. 

On the west of the excavation are erected the mill-houses, 
forming the west side of the race, which is supported on the 
other side by the rock rising above it /O or HO feet perpendi- 
cularly. The south end, or wall of the race, is also of solid 
rock ; and the mill-houses are founded on rock. 

The race is about 90 feet in width, and is furnished with 
water through the head arches, which allow a passage of 
water of 68 feet in breadth and 6 feet in depth, to which the 
race is excavated below the over-fall of the dam, and of 
course room is allowed for a continual passage of 408 square 
feet of water. These arches are on the north of the race, and 
the mill-buildings being on the west, the water passes from 
the race to the wheels, which discharge the water into the 
river below the dam. The gate of the centre arch is upon 
the principle of a lock-gate, and admits the passage of boats, 
&c., into the race ; at the south end of the mill-buildings there 
is a waste-gate, 8 feet wide, by which (the upper gates being 
shut) the water can be drawn oif to the bottom of the race. 

The mill-buildings are of stone, 238 feet long and 56 feet 
wide. The lower section is divided into twelve apartments, 
foiir of which are intended for eight double forcing-pumps. 
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The other apartments are for the forebays leading to th£l 
water-wheels. The pump and forebay chambers are arched 
with brick, and are perfectly secure from the inclemency of 
the winter. Those now in use are kept warm by means of 
large iron stoves, heated to great advantage and economy 
with coal. A gallery is erected, extending the whole length 
of the building, from which all the wheels may he seen at one 
view. The centre part of the buildings is 190 feet by 25 feet, 
with circular doors to the pump chambers, and a range of 
circular windows over the archways of the wheel-rooms ; on 
a hne with the cornice of the central part is the base course 
of two pavilions, with Doric porticoes, which terminate the 
west front. One of these is used for the office of the Water- 
ing Committee, and the other is the residence of the person 
who has the general charge of the property at Fair Mount. 
On the east front, immediately over the pumps and forebay 
rooms, is a terrace, 253 feet long and 2G feet wide, paved 
with brick, and railed, forming a handsome walk along then 
race, and leading, by steps at the end, to the top of thtlQ 
head arches, mound-dam, and pier. In the erection of t 
mill-buildings, Mr. John Moore was employed as the mason j^ 
and to his care and skill we are much indebted, not only tat 9 
the exceUence of the work in appearance, but for its sab^4 
stantial properties, it being ascertained that in the whole e 
tent of the foundation along the race, under a six feet head df^ 
water, there is no leak. Mr. Frederick Erdman, the ( 
penter, also deserves particular notice for his part of t 
work, which has been most faithfully done- 
It has been from the commencement determined, for t 
present, to erect only three wheels and pumps, which are no# 
completed,* and with them the most important part of t 
duty of the Committee. The first of the wheels is 15 fe* 
in diameter and 15 feet long, working under 1 foot '. 
and 7 feet fall. This was put in operation on the 1st t 
July, 1822, and it raises IJ million gallons of water to thC 
reservoir in twenty-four hours, with a stroke of the pump o 
4| feet, a diameter of 16 inches, and the wheel making 11|* 
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revolutdons in a minute. The second wheel was put in 
operation on the 14th of September, 1S22, and is the same 
length as the lirst, and 16 feet dianieter; it works under 1 
foot head and 7i f<^et fall, making 13 revolutions in a 
minute, with a. 4^ feet stroke of the pump, and raising 1^ 
million gallons in twenty-four liours. The third wheel, 
which went into operation on the 24th of December, 1822, 
is of the same size as the second, and works under the 
same head and fall, making 13 revolutions in a minute, 
with a 5 feet stroke of the pump, and raising 1| million 
gallons in twenty-four hours. It is not doubted that the 
second wheel can be made to raise an equal quantity ; thus 
making the whole supply upwards of 4,000,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours. 

The wheels are formed of wood, and put together with 
great strength. The shafts are of iron, weighing about 5 
tons each. The great size and weight of the wheel give it 
a momentum which adds greatly to the regularity of its 
modon, so necessary to preserve the pumps from injury 
under so heavy a head as tliey are required to work, which 
is a weight of 7900 lbs. j the height 92 feet. 

The wheels being sunk below the usual hne of liigh water, 
it miglit be supposed that they would be obliged to stop at 
that time ; but tliis seldom happens, except in the spring- 
tides, at the full and change of the moon, wliicli, upon the 
average, stops them about sixty-four liours in a month. It is 
found that they are very little affected until the back-water is 
about 16 inches on the wheel. The excellence of the work 
in the wheels and gates, with the whole arrangement of the 
mill-works, does the highest credit to Mr. Drury Bromley, 
whose attention has been most assiduous, and whose skill is 
of the hrst class. 

The pumps were made by Messrs. Rush and Muhlenberg, 
according to the designs of Mr. F. Graff, Engineer, and are 
worked by a crank on the water-wheel, attached to a pitman, 
connected with the piston at the end of the shdes. They 
are fed under a natural head of water, from the forebaya of 
the water-wheel, and are calculated for a 6 feet stroke ; but 
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hitherto it has been found more profitable to work with not 
more than 5 feet. They are double forcing-pumps, and are 
connected each of them to an iron main 16 inches in dia- 
meter, which is carried along the bottom of the race to 
the rock at the foot of Fair Mount, and thence up the bank 
into the reservoir. At the end of the pipe there is a stop- 
cock, which is closed when needful for any purpose. The 
shortest of these mains is 284 feet long ; the other two are 
somewhat longer. The water being raised into the reser- 
voirs, 102 feet above low tide, and 5C feet above the highest 
ground in the city, ia thence conveyed to the city in ii 
pipes. 

The satisfactory test to which the dam was exposed on 
2lBt of February, 1822, by an ice-freshet, which rose 9 
above the over-fall of the dam, and which is supposed to be 
the greatest that has ever been known in the Schuylkill, has 
quieted all fears as to its safety, and done away all the 
objections that ever could be raised to resort to water power, 
where nature had kindly done so much. 

The cost of the whole work done since the ordinal 
passed, April 18th, 1819, viz. 

Purchase of White and Gaiingliain . . ^130,000 I 
Erection of the liiim, locks, head arches, race, and 
piers, including estimate of daniBg-es for over- 
flowing by the dam 181,000 1 

Three pumps 11,0001 

Mill-honaes, xniUs, and other work connected with 

them 71,250'! 

Iron raising mains ...... 4,480 A 

New reservoir 8,600 J 

Amounting together to , ^426,330 
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The cost of iron pipes, it may be satisfactory to mentioi 
is as follows : 

22-inch pipes, per foot . . . ^g'S 25 
20 do. do. ... 5 00 

16 do. do. ... 3 331 
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lO-inch pipes, per foot 



do. 



do. 



S-2 *> 
1 66{ 
1 10 
64 
45 
40 



These prices do not contain the prices of lead, laying, &c., 
as the difference of situation makes so material an alteration. 
TTie 20-inch and 22-inch mains cost 7 dollars and 42 t-ents 
per foot on the average, but this includes the filling up of 
Hunter- street, &c. 

The greater part of the pipes now laid, or on hand, were 
made in the United States, and the Committee have never 
imported any when they were to be had here, except as 
Banaptea for the benefit of our manufacturers. 

The Committee cannot close this Report without pre- 
senting, in the most distinct manner, to the notice of both 
the Councils and the city, Mr. Frederick Graff, for many 
years Superintendent of the Water Works, whose taste in 
the design, and whose judgment in the arrangement, of the 
works at Fair Mount, with his indefatigable zeal for the 
pubhc interest in every department, have attracted the 
regard and thanks of the Committee, and entitle him to 
those of the Councils, 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

By order of the Committee, 

Joseph S. Lewis, 
January 6th, 1823. Chairman. 



Extract from, the Annual Report of the Watering Committee, 
dated January 3rd, 1824, to the Select and Common Councils 
of the City of Philadelphia. 

The experience of another year has furnished results that 
will probably he interesting to Councils ; and the Committee 
therefore trespass a little in detailing the beneficial results 
produced by the new Water Works at Fair Moimt, which 
have exceeded the warmest anticipations of their most aan- 
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guine friends. The calculations formed were of the most 
cautious kind, for there was little experience to guide in the 
construction of water works calculated to raise water, and 
hence it was stated that 40 gallons upon the wheel would be 
required to raise one to the reser\-oir5 but experience has 
shown that 30 are more than ample, thus at once increasing 
the calculation of the water power of tlie river one-third. The 
quantity raised was also underrated at 1,000,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours for each wheel and pump : it may now be 
safely stated at 1,250,000, supposing the wheel to work 
during the whole time ; but this is not always the case, as 
the tide occasionally makes it prudent to stop them, 
prevent straining the works. 

An experiment was made in July last for eighteen dayiS, 
during which time four fire-plugs were constantly in use 
during the day-time in washing the gutters, when two wheels 
and pumps were found adequate to supply the demand, and 
working only fourteen hours in twenty-four, and the con- 
sumption of water was l,filS,160 gallons in the same period 
of twenty-four hours. In October last the three wheels were 
found sufficient to supply the city in eight hours, equa 
one wheel for twenty-four hours, and supplying 1,250, 
gallons. In the last month the wheels were stopped thi 
days on account of the water being disturbed by a freshi 
during which time the reservoir fell 52 inches. After thi 
water had settled the three wheels were put in operation, 
and, besides supplying the city with about 1,250,000 gallons, 
they filled the reservoir in twenty-four hours, equal in all to 
3,750,000 gallons. The demand of the city for water in reXJ 
cold weather may be stated at about 1,000,000 gallons. 

The advantage of large reservoirs is particularly obseiral 
during a freshet in the river, as the city can be supplied 
several days with clear water from them whilst the mui 
water is running off, during which time the wheels 
course stopped. 

Two men are found sufficient to attend the works tweli 
hours at a time alternately night and day; and the calculatdt 
made last year of four dollars per day for wages, fuel, 
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tallow, fkc, is, upon experience, found to be ample. Tlie 
plan of warming the house has completely answered tlie 
object proposed, and no ice lias formed in the coldest wea- 
tber on the wheels or in the pumps. 

The whole coat of the new works, including the damages, 
the new resen'oir, and the preparation for a third one, is 
432,512 dollars. 

Extract from the Report of the Watering Committee, 
January, 1837- 

The Watering Committee, in submitting their annual 
Report on the great public work committed to their care, 
deem it proper to present to the Councils a more extended 
notice of the Fair Mount Water Works than has been given 
since the year 1823, when the completion of what may be 
termed the experimental part of the water works was pre- 
sented by our much respected fellow-citizen, the late Joseph 
S. Lewis, Esq., in the Report of the Committee for that 
year. 

In the year 1709 the attention of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia was first directed to the subject of obtaining for do- 
mestic purposes a copious supply of pure and wholesome 
water; and at the same time that so indispensable a ne- 
eessEiry of life was obtained, to secure an ample quantity 
of the same element for the protection of tlie dwellings 
and property of the inhabitants from conflagration. Recourse 
was had to steam power to carry the views of the first 
projectors into effect ; and, after two sets of works had 
been erected and crowned with success, which for the then 
limited population was deemed satisfactory, the forecast of 
the Councils who at that time administered the affairs of 
the city seized on the favourable circumstances of the 
improvement of the navigation of the river Schuylkill, to 
lay the foundation of the splendid works which are now 
the pride and ornament of Philadelphia. Acquiring, under 
the several contracts with the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany, the whole of the water and water power of the river 
Schuylkill at Fair Mount which might remain after sup- 
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plying the locks and canal constructed by the city to com- 
plete the navigation at that point, the Corporation has 
continued from year to year to make the most liberal ap- 
propriations for the completion of the works; and we now 
behold them with a capacity to supply the wants of a 
population twice as numerous as that now embraced within 
the limits of the city and adjoining districts. During the 
past year the two remaining sections of Reservoir No. 4 
have been finished; and the Committee have the pleasure 
to state, that although the reservoirs are elevated 102 feet 
above the level of the tide in the river Schuylkill, with 
portions of them resting on upwards of 90,000 yards of 
artificial embankment, they have great sohdity, and are 
all in good order. With the exception of some sbght 
filtration through the rocky substratum of the reservoir 
last constructed they are water-tight, and the Committee 
have no doubt that when the materials of which that is 
built have consolidated it will also Ijecome perfect. The 
water rents payable from the city and districts for the 
year 1837 amount to iS'106,432*37, and are thus dis-' 
tributed : 

City of Philadelphia ^57.080 50 

Ditto, for the Girard Estate, and rents charged to 

H. J. Williams, for factorieB. &c. near Fair Mount 1,048 50 i 

District of Spring Garden .... 13,674 36 

District of the Northern Liberties . . . 20,009 37 

District of Soathwark 10,517 50 

District of Moyamensiiig 1.956 00 

District of Kensington 2,146 25 

.^106.432 37 

The water works at Fair Mount, as at present in operation, 

consist of a dam upwards of 1,200 feet in length, of a peculiar 
construction, and the race and miU-buildings minutely de- 
scribed in the Report of 1823; six water wheels, and as 
many double forcing-pumps, varying in a shght degree in 
the diameter of the wheels, and in the length of the stroke of 
the pumps, but conforming in their structure and appearance 
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to the ordinal plan ; and four reseiroirs, divided into con- 
venient sections, covering a superficial area of upwards of 
wx acres. The average quantity of water raised by each 
wheel and pump daily for the past year was about 530,000 
gallons, which is ele^-ated into the reservoirs 102 feet above 
tiie level of the tide in the Schuylkill, and distributed ^m 
thence through 9fi| miles of iron pipes, which can be se- 
parately controlled by a very simple apparatus. The reser- 
Toira are built of stone, and paved with bricks laid upon a 
very tenacious clay puddle in strong lime cement, and 
covered with grouting to prevent lesdiage. They are sur- 
rounded by an artificial embankment 38 feet high, the base 
line of which is about 40 feet, composed of strong clay im- 
mediately in contact with the walls of the reservoirs, and 
fiarming a belt about 2 feet thick, and the remuning portion 
of good loam, the whole being neatly faced with grass sods, 
which prevent washing. The reser\-oirs are each 12j feet 
deep, and will contain, when filled, upwards of 22,000,000 
gallons of water. The pumping apparatus now in use will 
furnish a supply of 6,000,000 gallons per day, and that 
quantity may be increased to 8,000,000 gallons daily by 
the erection of two more wheels and pumps, which will 
complete the original design and fill up the mill-buildings. 
The whole cost of these works to the 1st instant amounts to 
^1,381,0.^1'43, which includes all the pipes and fixtures of 
the old steam power works applicable to the distribution of 
water on the present plan. 

The following statement exhibits the extent of the works, 
the number of tenants supplied, the quantity of water daily 
distributed, and the amount of revenue for the years 1823 
(at which time the city only was supplied with water) and 
1837 respectively. In 1823 the three wheels and pumps 
were in operation, 6i miles of iron pipes were laid, 4,844 
tenants were supplied with l,616,lfi0 gallons of water daily, 
and the revenue was ^26,191-05 per annum. In 1837 
six wheels and pumps are in operation, 98J miles of iron 
pipes are laid, 19,6/8 tenants are supplied with 3,122,1G4 
gallons of water daily, and the revenue is <®'106,432'.S7- 
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In conchiaion, while tlie Committee congratulate the 
Councils on the present condition and prospects of Fair 
Mount Water Works, tliey cannot omit paying a public 
tribute of respect to Frederick Graff, Esq., who for nearly 
thirty-two years, in the arduous and responsible duties of 
Engineer and Superintendent of the works, has most signally 
contributed to tlieir success, and won for himself an enduring 
name and the lasting gratitude of his fellow-citizens. 

John Phice Wethebill, 
Chairman of the Watering Conmiitt 

Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1 837. 



Particulars relating to the Fair Mount Water Power Wbrjcf 
from their commencement up to December 3I«/, 1836. 

The dam was commenced April 19, 1819, and finished Jul 
23, 1831. 

The great ice-freshet, which rose 9 feet above the t 
took place February 21, 1822. 

The corner stone of the mill-buildings was laid April S 
1821. 



The wheel 


nd pump No. 1 w 


w first put 


into operat 


on July 1, 1 




No. 2 


do. 


do. 


Sept. 14, 1 




No. 3 


do. 


do. 


Dec. 24, 1 




No. 4 


do. 


do. 


Nov. 10, 1 




No. 5 


do. 


do. 


April 6, 1 




No. 6 


do. 


do. 


Nov. 5, 1 



The 22-inch iron main was laid in 1820. 
The 20-inch iron main was laid in 1829. 
Each of these is nearly 10,000 feet in length. 

Gallons. Gallom. | 

The reservoir No. 1 was finished in 1815; 

containing 3,917,659 

The reservoir No. 2 was finished m 1821 ; 



containing 



3,296,434 



Carried forward 
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Gallons. Gallons. 

Brought forward 7.214,093 

The reservoir No. 3 was finished in 1827; 

containing 2,707,295 

The first section of reservoir No. 4 was 

finished in 1835 ; containing . . 3,658,016 

The second section of reservoir No. 4 was 

finished in 1 836 ; containing . . 4,381,322 

The third section of reservoir No. 4 was 

finished in 1836 ; containing . . 4,071,250 

14.817,883 



The reservoirs contain together 22,031,976 

Reservoir No. 1 cost ^32,508 52 

Reservoir No. 2 cost 9,579 47 

Reservoir No. 3 cost 24,521 75 

First, second, and third sections of reservoir No. 4 

cost 67,214 68 



^133,824 42 



The waters of the reservoirs cover a surface exceeding six 
acres. The reservoirs are each 12 feet 3 inches deep^ and 
are elevated above the water in the dam 96 feet perpen- 
dicular. 

The water flowing from the reservoirs for the supply of the 
city and districts, per day, at different periods of the year 
1836, was as follows : 



(In very cold weather), from Feb. 1 to 21 

Feb. 21 to March 20 
March 20 to June 3 
June 3 to July 22 
July 22 to Sept. 9 
Sept. 9 to Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 to Dec. 31 



Gallons. 
1,769,800 
2,113,257 
3,046,120 
3,942,643 
4,152,917 
3,679,800 
3,154,114 



The average daily supply in 1836 was 3,122,664 gallons. 
The above supply of water is distributed to 10,632 tenants 
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by private hydrants, and to 3,000 families by hydrant 
pumps. 



In the city to ........ 

And by private hydrants in the district of Spring Garden to 
Do. do. Southwark to 

Do. do. Northern Liberties to 

Do. do. Moyamensing to 

Do. do. Kensington to 



Tenants. 

13,632 

1,762 

1,287 

2.535 

228 

234 



Together 19,678 
Being an average daily supply to each tenant of 160 gallons. 

The quantity of iron pipes laid for the distribution of the 
water is as follows : 







Miles. 


In the city 




58 


In Spring Garden 




llf 


In Southwark 




m 


In the Northern Liberties 




12i 


In Moyamensing 




21 


In Kensington 




3f 




Together 


98J 



The water rents up to the 31st of December, 1837, were as 
follow : 

For the city ^57,080 50 

Including rents on the Girard Estate, and 

rents due by H. J. Williams and others 

at Fair Mount 
For Spring Garden 
For Southwark 
For the Northern Liberties 
For Moyamensing 
For Kensington 



1,048 50 

13,674 25 

10,517 50 

20,009 37 

1,956 00 

2,146 25 



Together ^106,432 37 
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The expenses for the Water Power Works, con- 
nected with the applicable parts of the former 
steam works, were, December 31, 183 1 . .51,13v'^.3*23 54 

Add the expenses for reservoirs, iron pipes, &c. in 

1832 65. UK"! 58 

Do. do. in 1833 37,354 06 

Do. do. in 1S34 65.163 36 

Do. do. in 1S35 73/28S 38 

Do. do. in 1836 71.706 51 



.i> 1,451,031 43 
From which deduct, for the support of working 
machinery, materials, salaries, &c. <i^ 14,000 per 
annum for the last 5 years .... 70,000 00 

Leaving the expenditure for the permanent works, 

up to the 3l8t December, 1836 . . S 1.381.031 43 



The contract for suppljnng the district of Spring Garden 
with water was signed April 26, 18 26. 

The second contract for the extension of the water from 
Broad-street to the Schuylkill, October 10, 1831. 

Agreement with South wark signed June 1, 1826. 

Agreement with the Northern Liberties signed June 6, 
1826. 

Agreement with Moyamcnsing signed January 6, IK,J2. 

Agreement with Kensington signed October 5, 1833. 

Frederick Graff, 

Engineer and Superintendent of 
Fair Mount Water Works. 



Particulars relating to the Fair Mount Water Works. 

There are six wheels and pumps now placed at Fair 
Mount, which are capable of raising 61,330 gallons per hour, 
or per twenty-four hours, 8,831,520 gallons. 

The daily consumption of water used in the city and 
districts, during the year 1837, was as follows : 
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From January 6 to March 31, a term t 

supply was per day . . . . 

From March 31 to June 23 do. do. 
From June 23 to Sept. 15 do. do. 

From Sept. 15 to Dec. 18 do. do. 

The average daily aopply for the year 1837 



Callon 



12 weeks, the 

. 2,418,154 
0. . . 3,469,525 

0, . 4.205,485 

o. . . 3,732,3G8 

3,456,383 gallouB. 

Tenants. 



The above supply of water was distributed to 10,977 tenants 

by private hydrants, and to 3,000 families by means of 

public hydrant pumps placed in the city, together equal to 

And by private hydrants in the district of Spring Garden 

Do. do. South wark 

Do. do. Northern Liberties 

Do. do. Moyameasing 

Do, do. Kensington 



13,977 

1,925 



Being an average daily snpply 



Together 20,462 
Q each tenant of 1 68 gallons. 



Statement of iron pipes laid in the city and districts, com 
mencing October, 1819, to December, 1838. 



City of Philadelphia 


. 326,128 


Spring Garden 


72.604 


Northern Liberties 


. 69,961 


Southwark 


. 55,616 




14,872 


Kensington 


. 23,969 




563,150 



Equal nearly to 106| milus. 



The daily consumption of water used ir 
districts during the year 1838 was as follows : 



1 the city e 

From January 1 to April 1 the average daily supply of 

water was 2.628,^ 

From April 1 to July 1 3.943^ 

From Jnly 1 to Oct. 1 5.15l,|j 

From Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 

Being an average for the year of 3,S50,647 gallor 
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The water rents up to the 31st December, 1838, were as 



follow : 



For the city 

For Spring Garden . 

For Northern Liberties 

For Southwark 

For Moyamensing 

For Kensington 



^GOfiSl 25 

15.046 50 

20,651 37 

11,236 25 

2,373 00 

2,503 00 

<8=^111.891 37 



The expenses for the erection of the Water Works, 

andforiron pipes, &c. up to Dec. 31. 1836, were ^1,381,031 43 

Add for the extension of the iron pipes, for the 
completion of the reservoirs, and other perma- 
nent improvements, to December 31, 1837 . 35,730 10 

Making the expenditure for the permanent work ^1,416,761 53 



DAM NO. I. ON THE EASTERN DIVISION OBI 
THE SANDY AND BEAVER CANAL, OHIO. 



This "Work (see Plates XXV. to XXX.) y 

by E. H. Gill, Chief Engineer of the Sandy 

Beaver Canal Company. 

The following is a copy of the Specification : 

The manner of constructing the dam will be as follows t- 
Six spaces shall be excavated across the stream to the dep< 
required by the engineer, or at least two feet below its be< 
..in those spaces foundation timbers, 10 inches square, are i 
be laid ; on these timbers the sheeting timbers of the dam a 
to be placed, and firmly pinned to them with locust pins, J 
inches in diameter and 22 inches long; six pins to eac 
sheeting timber. The foundation timbers are to let into t 
sheeting timbers 2 inches, the sheeting timbers are to be J 
inches square, and to extend 12 feet below the breast of t 
dam, and are to be laid at right angles to the foundation t 
bera close together, every fifth stick to be the full length i 
stream of the dam ; the remainder to be 14 feet in length e 
to extend from abutment to abutment. The dam is to 1 
a base of 3 feet to every font in height, exclusive of the 1 
feet below the breast for sheeting. 

After the sheeting has been laid and bolted, two rows f 
timber, 12 inches square, one at the head of the dam and t 
other 12 feet above the lower end of the sheeting, are t 
laid on the sheeting timbers, at right angles thereto, I 
entire space between them to be covered with 2-inch pla 
These timbers shall be let into the sheeting timbers 2 
and connected togetlier by white oak ties, 10 inches squi 
dovetailed accurately and tightly fitted into tenons r 
the timbers to receive them. The ties are to be placed 10 fee 
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apart on each course of timber ; the back and front logs are to 
be placed over and to rest on each other for the first 4 feet 
in height of the dam, the front logs to be carried up perpen- 
dicular, the back logs to batter 3 inches for each foot in 
height. Wherever a tie connects with a timber, it must be 
&8tened with a locust pin, 2 inches in diameter and 30 
inches long ; these ties must be inserted in every course of 
timbers at each 10 feet in length of tlie dam. 

The whole is then to be carried up by means of back, 
front, and intermediate logs, as shown on the Plan, till it is 
raised within 19 inches of the contemplated height, being 
filled, as it progresses, with stone closely packed. 

After the "dam lias been raised, as above mentioned, within 
19 inches of its height, the last course of ties being 4 feet 
apart, eight courses of 10 by lO-inch timbers are to be laid 
across the dam at equal distances apart, at right angles to the 
ties, and resting on the last course, and firmly bolted to them. 
The whole upper and lower or face surface of the dam must 
be covered with 3-inch white oak plank, well and tightly 
fitted ; the plank to rest on the timbers last above described, 
and on the ends of the ties and front logs, and to be secured 
to them by wrought-iron spikes, 8 inches long. On the 
upper plank must be secured ice-guards, 6 inches thick at the 
butt and tapering to an edge, each guard-plank to be 10 feet 
long, and to be fastened with 14-inch wrought-iron spikes, 
five spikes to each plank. 

The upper and lower ends of the dam are to be well sheets 
piled with 2-inch white oak or pine plank battened ; there is 
also to be a row of sheet-piling under the breast of the dam, 
the sheet-piles not to be less than 4 feet long. 

All the timber used in the construction of the dam must 
be perfectly sound, free from rot or sap, and no other timber 
than white oak, chestnut, oak, pine, or hemlock will be 
permitted to be used. The plank must be of the best quality 
of white oak, perfectly sound. 

There is to be a sluice in the dam, of such width and de- 
Bcripdon as the engineer may require. The up-stream aide 
of the dam is to be well gravelled ; the abutments are to be 
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built of large cut stone, coursed and laid in hydraulic cem 
and coped with stones 3 feet wide and 12 inches thick, 
and laid in a workmanlike manner. The abutments are to be 
sheet-piled on the back, and wherever the engineer may 
require. 

Sm of Timber-, Plank, Iron, atid Stone FiUing, for 100 fcei 
in length, of Dam No. I., \5feet high. 
4500 linear feet of mud sills and rang^e timber, 10 by 10 inches 
Bquare, not less thaa 30 feet long. 
120 sticka, 10 by 10 incbes square, 20 feet long. 
20 sheeting- sticks, 10 by 10 inches square, CO feet long, 
105 ties, 10 by 10 inches square, 40 feet long. 
10 supports, 10 by 10 inches square, 9 feet long. 
3700 feet 3-inch plank, and 100 ice-guards. 10 feet long. 
7800 feet 2-bch plank. 
2000 feet boards. 

1000 pounds of 8-inch bolts, \ inch square. 
600 pounds of 14-inch bolts, J of an inch square. 
200 pounds of spikes, 6 inches long. 
1600 cubic yards of stone filling. 

Sam total of timber, 1 2,390 bnear feet. 



I 
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SPECIFICATION FOR A LOCK, SANDY AND BEAVE 
CANAL. 

B. H. OIU., CHIBP EN<UNSER. 

^^^^^ Locks — Dimensions. — Locks shall be 90 feet long 

^^^^^^ chamber between the upper and lower gates, and 15 fee 

^^^^^H broad in the clear. The foundation shall be laid at ( 

^^^^^^f level or elevation as the engineer may prescribe, but i 

^B all cases so low that the top of the lower mitre sill will I 

^1 4 feet below the top water bne of the canal below the lot 

^1 When a good even foundation of solid, compact, and durabl 

^1 rock cannot, in the opinion of the engineer having chai^ 

^1 the work, be procured at the proper elevation, the found; 

^1 ation shall be composed of good, sound, hard, and durabl 

^1 timber, hewed square, and not less than 10 inches in thici 
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iicsa, which shall be laid homontallr crosswise of the lock- 
|Ht, lerel and even, not less than 3 nor more than 5 inches 
beyond the outward base of the walls. This timber shall 
rest on a bed of good grarel puddle of such depth as the 
engineer may deem necessary and shall direct, into which it 
shall be driven or sunk at least one inch, and tlie spaces be- 
tween tlie timbers shall also be perfectly filled with good 
puddle, composed of gravel and such otlier suitable ma- 
terials as said engineer may designate, which shall be tho- 
roughly rammed and packed, beginning at the bottom of 
each space. Four rows of sheet-piUng, to be composed 
o£ good, sound, straight, and square-edged white oak plank, 
set close together, spiked and battened, extending to such 
depths as said engineer may deem necessary, shall be set in 
the ground across the foundation, in a ditch to be cut for 
that purpose, which shall be thoroughly filled with good 
puddle, well rammed. 

A floor to be composed of good sound 2-iiich pine, or 
white oak plank free from shakes, well jointed, so far as 
to form tight joints both at the sides and ends, shall be 
laid over the whole foundation of timber above described, 
Bnd thoroughly trenailed and spiked down to the timber 
underneath with 6-inch spikes. Over this floor and between 
the lock walls a second floor of good sound 2-inch pine or 
white oak plank, weU jointed and water-tight, is to be laid, 
and firmly spiked to the first with G-inch spikes. 

The thickness of the lock walls, and all otlier matters 
relating to the locks not herein specified, to correspond 
with the plans and directions of the engineer. 

The face of the lock walls shall be laid in courses, or 
range work, composed of cut stone; the stone forming 
each course to be of equal thickness through the whole 
course. No face stone shall be less than 1 foot in thick- 
ness, unless the engineer shall admit of stone of less thick- 
ness to be used. Every face stone shall be at least 14 inches 
in breadth throughout its whole length, and in no instance 
shall be of less breadth than thickness. No face stone shall 
be more tlian half an inch thicker at the face than at tJic 
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back, and shall be as nearly of uniform thickness throughotfl 
as may be. The joints or edges of face stone shall be straig)]^ 
and square both on the beds and at tlie ends, and the cornel 
full, making close joints at the ends from the face back ] 
inches at least. Headers not less than 2 feet broad i 
4 feet 6 inches in length, and as large throughout the wholi 
length as at the fece, shall be prepared and laid into eat 
course, except the bottom and top courses of the face w 
not more than 10 feet apart, measuring from centre to centr 
in any place, and so arranged that the headers in each sutij 
cessive course will he placed over the space between headei 
in the course beneath. 

The face stone of the locks shall be laid in good, 
wrought mortar, free from pebbles and lumps of raw lima 
The mortar shall be composed of proper proportions of got 
water-proof hme and clean sharp sand, the proportioi 
each to be determined by the engineer. The stone shall I 
laid with close joints, not exceeding in any case i^-ths ( 
an inch in thickness j and both the horizontal and perpendi 
cular joints shall be thoroughly and completely filled wil4 
mortar, extending from the face of the wall at least 12 inci 
back. The face stone shall be thoroughly wet before bein 
laid, and the walls shall be kept constantly wet duri 
the time of their being built, and the face stone shi 
break joints in all cases at least 12 inches. The copioi 
stone shall he at least 3 feet in breadth, of uniform thici 
ness at the face and on the back, and shall be cramp 
together with iron cramps of the proper form and sis 
The head of the lock on each side shall be defended I 
placing a heavy stone of at least 2 feet in thickni 
in breadth, and 5 feet in length, in the upper course esj 
tending from the gate recess at the head ; the joints to I 
all pointed with Roman cement. 



BacHng. — All parts of the lock walls not occupied by t 
face stones shall be composed of good large solid stone, wel 
shaped, so as to form a strong bond throughout the whoUi 
none of which shall measure less than 5 cubic feet ; all tbi 
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stones are to be baminer-dressecl, so as to bave good square 
jointa and level beds, and to be laid close ; all the backing 
stones to bave the same thickness that the face stones in 
front of them bave. Headers not less than 12 inches in 
thickness and 24 inches in breadth throughout their whole 
length, and extending from the back into tlie wall 4 feet (or 
at least so far as the face atone will permit them to extend), 
Bhall be so placed as to correspond with each course of the 
face wall, and so that one header from the back side shall 
extend into each space between the headers of the face ; the 
back and face headers interlocking with each other so as 
to bind the whole wall firmly together. Tlie wall shall be 
grouted throughout its whole extent, after laying each course 
of face stone and raising the back wall even therewith from 
time to time as the wall advances in height, and more fre- 
quently if the engineer having charge of the work shall direct. 

All stone used in building locks shall be solid, firm, and 
durable, not liable to be affected by the action of water and 
froet; especial care must be taken to see that all face stones 
are of this character. No stone is to be cut, dressed, or 
hammered on the wall ; the walls are at all times to be kept 
perfectly clean and free from sand or dust by means of 
brooms, and are not to be embanked for at least one month 
after their completion. 

The lock gates and mitre sills shall be made agreeably to 
plans to be furnished by the engineer having charge of 
tiie work, and shall be composed of good, soimd, solid white 
oak timber and plank, and thoroughly secured with iron 
of good quality and proper dimensions, made and formed 
agreeably to bills and plans to be furnished by said engineer. 

Fender beams and posts of proper size and dimensions, of 
good sound white oak timber, shall be placed and secured at 
the head and foot of the locks agreeably to a plan to be 
famished, ajid the directions which shall be given by the 
engineer having charge of the work. 

The bottom and sides of the canal, extending from the 
foot of the lock at least 40 feet, shall be secured from the 
action of the water passing through the valves by being 
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paved with rough stone, as may be directed by tlie suped 
intending engineer, A tumble to be built, agreeably tO(i 
plan to he furnished, of cut or hammer-dressed stone, 
required by the engineer, to pass the water from the 1 
aliove to that below the lock. 



SPECIFICATION for thb JOSHUA'S FALLS DAM, JAMB 
RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. VIRGINIA. 



(Plates XXXI. and XXXII.) 
Dimsnaiong. — 1st. The dam shall be about 580 feet Itwj 
between the faces of the abutments. Its height above loa 
water in the river shall be about 10^ feet, and above t 
bottom of the river from 11 to IS feet; the width at X 
base shall be 28^ feet. 

2nd. The foundation shall be formed of 12-inch f 
timbers, 29^ feet long, placed parallel, up and down stres 
5 feet apart from centre to centre, fitted as closely as pra 
cable to the roct in the bottom of the river. The eru 
of these timbers shall be sawed off square, and the upp( 
ends shall be ranged parallel with the hne of the dam. The^ 
timbers are represented on the Plan by the letter A. Thn 
upper sides will be notched, at the position of the timbt 
B, B', B", B'", in places where the water is 2^ feet do« 
3 inches deep. 

3rd. Tlie timbers B, B', B", B'" shall be let into t 
notches and secured by locust trenails, 20 inches long and S 
inches diameter, to the timbers A. Tlie up-stream side \ 
the timber B shall come flush with the upper ends of t 
timbers A. The timbers B, B', B", B'" shall likewise I 
notched 3 inches on their upper sides, in order to receive t 
timbers C. The notches in tlie timbers B and B'" shall tl 
of a dovetail form, and the ends of the timbers C shi 
be cut in the same shape, and accurately fitted to them 
Trenails similar to those formerly mentioned shall secure tl 
timbers C to the timbers B and B'". 
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4th. The timbers C shall be the tie-beams of the frame of 
the dam, which shall consist of a scries of trusses, formed of 
s vertical post D, and two principal rafters, E and F, and 
the braces G, G', G". In framing the dam the rafter E shidl 
he mortised into the rafter F, tlie end of tlie latter project- 
ing 5 inches beyond the down-stream side of the former. 

The post D shall be mortised into the rafter F and into 
the tie C, and shall be secured at the ends by 1 J-inch oak 
or locust pins. The tenons of the braces and of the prin- 
cipal rafters shall be secured ui hke manner. 

5th. The rafter F shall he covered with five ribs, of which 
the upper one, H, shall come flush with the ends of the 
rafters F, and the lower one, H", flush with the ends of the 
timbers C. Both H and H" shall be cut out of 12-inch 
square timber, placed with their upper surfaces parallel with 
the slope of the dam. The upper comer of the timber 
H shall be hewed or sawed otF to the slope of the planking 
on the lower side of the dam, and the corner of the tiniher 
H" shall be hewed down so as to present a vertical face 
on the upper side, which face shall be laid flush with the 
ends of the linil>ers C, and tlie side of the timber B, 

The rib H, and the upper rib H', shall be bolted to the 
rafter F by l^-inch iron bolts, furnished with a head on the 
lower end, and a screw to receive a burr bearing against 
a shield on the upper end. The rib If" shall be trenailed to 
the timber C. Tlie two intermediate ribs H' shall be 10 by 
12 inches, and shall be notched S inches, and laid upon 
the principal rafters, to which they shall be secured by tre- 
nails, and, together with all the other ribs, with sufficient 
vedges. 

6th. There shall be four ribsj of which the three upper 
shall be 10 inches square on the rafter E. The upper side 
of the upper rib L shall be hewn off" so as to permit it to fit 
closely to the under side of the rafter F, and it shall be 
Beoured to the rafter E by an iron bolt and burr, as described 
for the rib H. I'hese ribs shall be notched 5 inches, and 
the lower rib L" shall be notched so as to fit both the rafter 
E and the tie C. The rib L" shall be 10 by 12 inches, and 
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the ribs L' and L" shall be secured hy trenails. Wedgefll 
shall be tightly driven between all the ribs and the raft^S 
upon which they rest, so as thoroughly to secore the b 
ftOTa any lateral motion. 

7th. There shall be a course of 3-inch sheet piling on the 
upper side of the dam, which shall he as closely fitted to the 
rock as it is practicable to fit it. The upper ends of the pile 
plank shall be sawed off level with the top of the rib H", 
and spiked or trenailed to the upper side of it. 

8th. After the framing is raised, and before the upper ribs 
are laid, the whole of the interior of the dam shall be filled, 
partly by stone thrown in promiscuously, and partly by 
walling. 

From the lower face of the post D, to a point 5 feet above 
it at the bottom, and 4 feet at the top of the post, shall 
be laid a regular vertical wall. This wall shall be started, if 
practicable, from the rock in the bottom of the river, and 
shall be raised of large and well shaped stones up to the 
level of the under side of the planking. The lower face 
of the wall shall be flush with the lower faces of the posts D. 
The hatter on the back of the wall shall be perfectly uniform 
from top to bottom. Both faces of the wall shall be well 
finished, and the stones shall be laid so as to produce a sub- 
stantial bond throughout. The space above this wall shall be 
filled with large and small stones thrown in promiscuously, 
care being taken to fill up the spaces between the timbers i 
and C with stone closely wedged in them. 

The space under the timber B'", and between the timbd 
A, shall be filled up compactly with the largest s 
can be forced into it from the upper side; and the whf)l 
space below the wall from the bottom of the river up to t; 
top of the timber C, except a space of 3 feet immediatt> 
back of the timber B'", shall be filled with very large a 
The spaces between these large stones shall be filled in c 
fully, if required by the engineer, with smaller stones i 
spalls. 

9th. Back of the timber B'" shall be raised a vertical n 
3 feet wide, up to the top of the timber C. This vertiotj 



wall shall serre as the foundation of a slope wall, which shall 
be built along the whole face of the dam, flush with the 
lower faces of the ribs L, &c., having a width at Itottom 
of 2J, and at top of 2 feet. This slope wall shall rest upon 
the vertical wall back of the timber B". It shall be built 
with extreme care, and consist, as much as practicable, of 
headers and stretchers, the headers generally running en- 
tirely through the wall. Wherever the wall comes in contact 
with the ribs L, L', &c., or the rafters E, the stone shall 
be wedged firmly around them ; and, in short, the whole 
wall shall be so laid that no stone can be worked out by the 
hand from the lower side. 

lOth. Before the ribs L" are secured there shall be short 
timbers, P, fitted into all the spaces between the ties C, and 
under the ribs L". These timbers shall be hewn so as just 
to fill the spaces left vacant there, and shall each be secured 
to the timbers B'" by three trenails of the description given 
above. 

11th. There shall be a course of 4-inch planking, K, 
placed on the lower side of the dam. This planking shall be 
sawed off even with the upper surface of the rib H, so as to 
receive the plank M, which shall be 3 inches thick directly 
over it. 

Over the plank M there shall be another course of 3-inch 
plank running 4 feet back from the crest of the dam, and 
projecting 2 inches beyond the course on which it rests. 

All the plank on the lower side of tlie dam shall be of the 
precise length of the slope which it is to cover. Splicing 
will not be permitted. 

Of the planking on the upper side every piece which comes 
up to the top of the dam shall bear on at least three of the 
ribs, and shall, consequently, not be less than 1 1 J feet long. 

The planking, K, shall be secured to the ribs L, L', L", 
and H, and timbers P, by at least one trenail, 12 inches long 
by 14 inch square, and one spike, 8 inches long (2 to the 
pound), driven through each plank into each of those ribs 
and timbers. 

The planking, M, shall be secured by two trenails driven 
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throi^h each plank into each of the ribs H, H', and H", and 
the planking N shall be spiked to M by at least two 5^-inch 
spikes driven through each plank, and two 9-inch spikes 
driven through the planks M and N, and into the rib H. 

12th. Of the timbers used in the dam all the rafters, 
E and F, the ribs H, L, L', L", and the plank K and N, 
and the upper part of the plank M, shall be, without excep- 
tion, good heart pine. 

The residue will not be rejected if the timber be good, and 
of the prescribed dimensions, if it should happen to show a 
moderate portion of sap. 

13th, There shall be a space left for a sluice in building 
the dam, and valves shall be fixed for the same on the upper 
slope. This sluice and its valves shall be made as the chief 
engineer shall direct ; but the contractor shall be entitled to 
no extra allowance for the same beyond the payment at the 
prices stipulated in the proposals for the materials required 
in building the dam. 

All the timber used shall be hewed or sawed square. 

Abutments. — 14th. The abutments, it is expected, willll 
of the form and dimensions exhibited in the drawing; 
should there be a departure from the plan the contractor ■* 
be entitled to no allowance in consideration thereof, but s 
be paid for the quantity of masonry actually contained j 
them at the prices stipulated in the proposal per cubic yai 
A apace shall be left in the nortiiem or southern abutmenl 
as may be required by the engineer, for the purpose of pei 
mitting the passage of boats navigating the river, and for t' 
purpose of drawing off the water from the pond. This 8 
shall be 12 feet wide. 

The whole of the abutments and wings shall be bnUt ^ 
rubble masonry. They shall be laid partly in hydraulic u 
partly in common lime. Both these materials (common b 
hydraulic hme) shall he furnished by the Company, and ub| 
in such manner and in such proportions as the princi 
assistant engineer shall direct. The cement and lime shdl 
be procured by the contractor at such places as the en|pne( 



shall instruct him to obtain them ; the Company paying for 
both, and the cost of their transportation ; the latter (viz., the 
transportation) being estimated by the said principal as- 
sistant. 

The masonry of the abutments and mngs shall be com- 
posed of large and well shaped building stones, sufficiently 
dressed with the hammer to present a fair and good face. 
There shall be at least one header, not less than 4 feet long, 
nmning into the wall_/V-om every face, at every 9 feet, visible 
at any one time along the top of the work as it is pro- 
gressing. 

Tlie arch shall be formed of well hammer-dressed stone ; 
and all the faces of the abutments of the arch shall be well 
hammer-dressed, and composed exclusively of stone, well 
shaped, having good beds, and exceeding 2 cubic feet in size. 

15th. Tlie Company reserve the right of contracting with 
any otiier person for the building of the river lock at the 
passage through the abutment, and of the guard lock at the 
ends of the wings, and the gate at the passage through the 
abutment, and of requiring the contractors for the same to 
carry on the work during the time the dam and abutments 
are building, 

They reserve also the right to have the embankment and 
puddling at the abutments done by any other contractor, or 
in any other way they may prefer, as the dam or walling 
progresses. 

16th. Where the depth of the water is greater than 2\ 
feet, the foundation shall be made in the manner described 
for the portion below the timber C, by the addition of alter- 
nate longitudinal and transverse timbers, B, B', &c., and A, 
as shall be designated for each point by the engineer, it being 
intended that the level of the tops of all the timbers C shall 
remain the same. 

17th. The dimensions of the dam are correctly given 
on the Plan, and the dimensions of the abutments and wings 
will be given to the contractor by the engineer on the ground, 
as soon as the foundations shall be made ready for building. 
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Note. — It is believed that ndvantage may be taken of the bluff of 
roclc on the south side of the river, and that the south abutment 
represented in the drawing- may be dispensed with. 

Bill of Materials. — 18th. The following bill of materials is 
as nearly correct as it can be made, on the supposition that 
the length of the dam will be 580 feet, and tlie depth of the 
water 2^ feet; 





Leagtli iu ft 




Cubic ft. 


117 timbers 


A, 


30 


12 by 12, 


3310 


117 ties 


c, 


29 


12 by 12, 


3393 


117 rafters 


E, 


13i 


12 by 19. 


1550 


117 rafters 


F. 


23 


12 by 13, 


2691 


117 braces 


G. 


7 


12 by 12. 


819 


117 do. 


G'. 


8i 


12 by 12, 


994J 


117 do. 


G". 


5 


12 by 12, 


585 


117 posts 


D, 


10 


12 by 14. 


1365 


4 ribs 


L. L', &c. 


600 


10 by 10. 


1667 


3 do. 


H', 


600 


10 by 12, 


1500 


2 do. 


H. H", 


600 


12 by 12, 


1200 


4 stringers 


B, B', &c. 


600 


12 by 12, 


2400 


116 blocks 


P. 


4 


9 by 12. 


330 






Total 


square timber 


22004i 




Plank. 








Ler 


Blhu,ft. 




Feet B. H 


580 feet 4-inch plank K. 


14 




32480 


580 3 


do. M, 


23 




40020 


r,80 3 


do. N. 


4 




6960 


580 3.inch sheet piling 


4 




6S60 



Total plank, S6420 
Iron. 
351 bolts, with nuts, washers, &c., at 7 lbs. . 2457 Itsa. 
2400 lbs. spikes 2400 „ 

Total iron 4857 ., 
TVenaih, 
1287 trenails, 20 JDcbes long by 2^ inches diameter. 
1170 do. 13 do. IJ do. 



Dry II a/I. 
1 150 cubic yards vertical wall. 
7 '20 do. elope do. 

Stojie Filling. 
2500 yardfi atone filling. 

Mortared Masonry. 
There will be from 600 to 800 cubic yardi* mortared 
the abutments, wings, &c. 



SPECIFICATION OF A LOCK OF EIGHT FEET UFT ON 
THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 



(Plate XXXIII.) 

Excavation of the Pit. — The form and dimensions of the 
lock pit shall be such as the engineer shall prescribe. Its 
slopes shall be carefully dressed, and the bottom brought to 
a lerel. 

The materials excavated from the pit shall be moved to 
any point, not exceeding 200 feet, which shall be designated 
for that purpose by the engineer. 

The Company reserve the right to require the whole or 
any part of the excavation of the pit to be done by the con- 
tractor for either of the adjoining sections. 

Any material brought upon the site of the canal by the 
contractor for the lock shall, if required, be moved away 
from it before the completion of the work. 

Foundation. — When a rock bottom cannot be obtained, 
the foundation shall be formed of hewn white oak or pine 
timbers, 12 inches square, laid at right angles to the axis of 
the lock, the middle of each timber being placed directly in 
the hne of the centre of the lock. All these timbers shall be 
laid fi inches apart, with the exception of those which are 
placed directly under each of the main sills, and the first four 
timbers next above them, which timbers (five in number 
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under each of the mitre sills) shall be laid side by side, and 
closely fitted together. 

All the timbers of the foundation shall be laid horizontally, 
acid firmly bedded either upon the bottom of the pit after it 
shall have been prepared for their reception, or upon gravel 
or such other materials as the engineer shall require to be 
placed there. The upper surfaces of all tlie timbers shall be 
brouglit to a level, and the spaces between them well filled 
with gravel puddling. 

Over the whole area of this timber foundation shall be 
laid a flooring of pine plank 2| inches thick, the part be- 
tween the inner faces of the walls and covering of the bottom 
of the chamber being jointed and squared, and the whole 
flooring being secured to the timbers below by at least one 
trenail, 9 inches long and Ij inch square, driven through 
each plank into each of the timbers upon which it rests. 

When the masonry is completed, a second coarse of 
planking, bkewise squared and jointed with water-joints, 
shall be placed upon the first, to which and to the founda- 
tion timbers it shall be secured by two spikes in each end of_J 
each plank, and one trenail, 9 inches long, driven tlirouj 
each plank into each timber. 

This upper course of planking shall be neatly fitted aiM 
scribed up to the iimer faces of the walls, the 2 inches of tl 
bottom of the curve of which shall be cut vertically to i 
ceive it. 

The lengths and numbers of the foundation timbers sb) 
be as follow, commencing at the head of the lock; 



Sheet Pilii^. — There will be four rows of sheet pilin|iJ 
extending entirely across the fomidation of the lock. It/^ 
I shall be composed of thebest pine plank, 2i inches tbidijj 
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Mid fihidl penetrate the earth not less than 6 feet from the 
top of the foundation timbers. Of the four courses there 
shall be one at each end of the lock, and one above eacli of 
the timbers under the main sills, and in close contact with 
the adjacent timbers. 

The fitting and securing of this sheet piling, as well as the 
pnddJiTtg around it, shall be done in the manner prescribed 
by the engineer. 



Main Walls and Wings. — The mmn walls of the lock mea- 
sure 100 feet in length between the upper sides of tlie two 
main sills, 21 feet 6 inches from the upper aide of the upper 
miun sill to the face of the upper wings, and 22 feet 6 inches 
firom the upper side of the tower main sill to the face of the 
lower wings, on a level with the flooring. 

The recesses will be 18 inches wide, and extend 9i feet 
above the upper sides of the main sills. 

The thickness of the walls at the foundation, from a point 
6 feet above the ofF-set forming the lower recess to a point 6 
feet below the upper side of the upper main sill, will be 
8 feet at the base, and 3 feet 9 inches on a level with the 
bottom of the coping. 

This difference will be obtained in part by a batter on the 
face of the wall of -rijths of a foot from the top of the coping 
to the surface of the water in tiie lower level, and partly by 
a curve starting tangent to this hatter at the surface of the 
water in the lower level, and attaining the upper edge of the 
second course of planking in the chamber 18 inches from the 
vertical drawn from the origin of the curve. 

The remaining difference of 2 feet and -ri,-ths will be dis- 
tributed uniformly along the back of the wall in four equal 
off-sets, made at equal distances from the foundation of the 
wall to the bottom of the coping. 

The thickness of the walls from a point 6 feet above the 
off-set of the lower recess to a point 6 feet below the upper 
mde of the lower main sill, and from a point 6 feet below the 
upper side of the upper main sill to a point 12 feet above the 
same (excepting immediately at the recesses where the thick- 
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ness is G feet S inches), is 9 feet S inches. From the termi- 
nation of this additional width to the commencement of the 
curve of the lower wing the bottom thickness is 8 feet, and 
opposite the breast of the lock it is 5 feet. 

The upper and lower wings run out at riglit angles to the 
line of the lock, and extend at the level of the top of the 
coping 12 feet, and at the foundation 13 feet from the face of 
the mdn walls at the water surface in the lower level. 

The upper wings are connected with the main walls by a 
curve described with a radius of 6 feet, and the lower wings, 
at the foundation, with a radius of 7 feet 6 inches. 

The height of the main walls and wings, from the top of 
the first course of planking to the top of the coping, is 14 
feet 5 inches, and the top of the first course of planking is 5 
inches below the bottom of the canal. 

The face of all the masonry above the upper main sill 
is vertical ; but from the upper main sill to the extreme end 
of the lower wings, excepting only the lower recesses and 
hollow quoins, the curve from the surface of the water in the 
lower level to the foundation continues unbroken; and in 
like manner the batter of -i^ths of a foot from the top of the 
coping to the same surface continues from a point 5 feet 
below the upper side of the upper main sill to a point 5 feet 
above the lower recess, and from a point 5 feet below the 
upper side of the lower main sill to the end of the lower 
wings. 

The chamber will be 15 feet wide at the surface of the 
water in the lower level, 12 feet wide at the foundation, and 
16 and iVtbs feet at the top of the coping. 

Over the breast wall, and for a space of 5 feet below the 
two main sills and 5 feet above the lower recess, the walls are 
vertical, and the width is 15 feet. 

Face Stone. — The quarry from which the stone is obtainet 
shall be designated or approved by the engineer ; and whei 
ever stone of suitable quality can be procured, the face, bedl 
and joints shall be cut. 

The first or bottom course of stone shall in all cases be ijl 
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inches in height, but tlie height of no succeeding course shnll 
be less than 13 inches. 

EiTcry course shall be composed of headers and stretchers 
in such proportion that the space from tlie centre of one 
header to that of another shall never exceed 10 feet; and the 
headers shall be so distributed in the several courses that 
those of any one course shall be at nearly equal distances 
from those of the courses immediately above and below it. 

The length of no stretcher shall be less than 2i feet, nor 
have less than 16 inches bed; and every face stone shall 
make close joints at the ends from the face back, and the 
fall height of the course of not less than 10 inches. 

The headers shall be at least 20 inches wide on the face, 
and shall extend into tlie wall with even and full beds at 
least 3 feet 6 inches ; all that part of their beds and joints in 
contact with the dressed surfaces of the adjacent stretchers 
bemg well and truly cut, and both the upper and lower bed 
being parallel, and, when laid in the wall, horizontal. The 
batter in the wall above, and the curve below the surface of 
the water in the lower level, will be thrown into the face of 
the stone. 

All the face stone shall be laid in full beds of good 
well worked mortar, extending from the face of the wall 
over the whole bed of the stone. 

The face stones of each course shall break joints with 
those of the course below it at least 9 inches ; and no course 
shall be commenced, without permission from the engineer, 
Tintil the course below it shall have been laid and grouted 
throtighout the whole length of the wall. 

In the monthly estimates no account will be taken of that 
portion of the stretchers which may be prepared, for which 
there is not a due proportion of headers. 

Backing, — The backing shall be composed of firm, sound, 
and well shaped buUding stone, of which not less than one- 
half shall exceed 2 cubic feet in bulk. 

Great care shall be obser\'ed to bind the back of the 
masonry well with the face stone ; and for this purpose there 
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shall be at least one header, not less than 12 inches thick, 18 
inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inches long, running from the back 
of the waD towards the face in every 10 feet; and these 
headers shall be so distributed as to divide the spaces be- 
tween the headers in the corresponding courses of face 
stone into as nearly equal parts as may be practicable. 

All the stone, from the back of the lock 18 inches into 
the wall, and spaces 2 feet wide at every 8 feet along the 
wall from the back to the face, shall be well laid in full beds 
of mortar ; and all the interstices in the wall not occupied 
by stone or mortar shall be completely filled with grout. 

The breast wall shall be 4 feet thick at top and 6 feet at 
bottom, and shall be covered by a coping 4 feet wide and 1 
foot thick. The height of the breast above the first courad 
of planking is 7 feet 5 inches. 

The coping and the face of the breast shall be of cut stou^ifl 
similar in every respect to the coping and face stone of ti 
main walls. 

There shall be a groove or recess for stop-plank 3 inchfli 
wide and 3 inches deep in the main walls of the lock, a 
a line with the centre of the breast, rising from the top i 
the coping of the breast to the bottom of the coping of thi 
main walls. 

The back of all the walls shall be well hammered, and thfi 1 
whole of the surface which shall come in contact with the f 
puddling shall be left smooth and even. 

The contractor for the lock may be required to build tliQl 
dry walls at the head and foot of the lock and the paving^J 
below it; but the Company reserve the right to let either ofj 
these items to any other person, either before or after tht! 1 
completion of the lock. 

Hollow Quoins. — There will be no hollow coin in the lowrf I 
course at the upper gates, the recess for the gates beinK I 
carried back their full width to the lower side of the main f 
sill, so that the place of the hollow quoin in that course may J 
be occupied by the timbers forming the foundation of the 'J 
mitre sill. The hollow quoin in the second course shall not4 
be less than 4 feet long, and shall form at least 10 inches of.l 
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the straight part of the recess, and extend 12 inches below 
the lower side of the main siU ; its width shall not be less 
than 3 feet 6 inches in the chamber, nor less than 2 feet 6 
inches in the recess, nor, when in place, less than 3 feet, 
measuring at right angles to the axis of the lock at any point 
in the curve part of its face. 

The hollow quoin in the course next above shall likewise 
be not less than 4 feet long, and shall extend from the lower 
aide of tlie main sUl at least 22 inches along the straight 
part of the recess ; its width shall not be less than 33 inches 
at the lower end or in the part opposite and at right angles 
to the chamber, nor less than 15 inches in the recess. 

The remaining hollow quoins for the upper and all those 
for the lower gates shall be alternately of the preceding 
dimensions; and they shall be all well and truly cut and 
laid, and fill tlie square throughout their faces, beds, and 
joints. 

Coping. — The face, joints, and top of the coping shall be 
cnt full three feet back from the front of the wall, and the 
bottom bed as far back as it rests upon the face stone lielow. 
The bearing shall be firm and solid throughout, and the back 
of the coping hammered off regularly. From the recess 
above the upper gates to the ends of the upper wings it shall 
be 2 feet thick, and from the same point to the end of the 
berm lower wing and to the beginning of the straight part of 
tiie tow-path lower wing, it shall be 1 foot thick; but from 
the beginning of the straight part of the towing-path lower 
wing to the end of the same it shall change by a uniform 
descent from a thickness of 2 feet, which it shall assume 
at that point, to a thickness of 1 foot, which it shall acquire 
at the end. 

Tlie width and least admissible length of any piece of 
coping shall be 3 feet. 

The coping around the gates, and from the upper gates to 
the head of the lock, shall be bound together by iron bolts 
and tramps. 

The angle formed by the intersection of the top of the 
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coping and the face of the main walls t 
rounded to a radius of 3 inches. 



id wings shall be 



Flume. — The flume shall be formed of cast-iron pipes, of 
such dimensions as shall be required by the engineer. 

These pipes will he furnished by the Company, and den 
livered by them on the basin at Richmond 5 but they shal 
be transported from the basin to the site of the lock by t 
contractor, the Company paying at the rate of 4 cents [ 
ton per mile for their transportation. 

The contractor for the lock will be required to leave apw 
tures in the upper and lower berm wings for the reception 
the pipes, and may be required to lay them as he c 
the puddbng around the lock. 

The aperture for the passage of the water through 1 
upper wing will be 24 inches square in the face of the wii^ 
which dimensions it shall maintain an equal distance in t 
wall, the upper side of this square being 12 inches beloi 
the surface of the water in the upper level, and formed I 
the under side of the coping; and the inner side of 1 
square, or that nearest the face of the main wall, being Itj 
feet from the centre of the lock. The bottom of the squi 
in the lower wing shall be formed by the surface of the fiiB 
course of stone, and its distance from the centre of the lod 
shall be the same as of that in the upper wing. The fat 
sides and back of these apertures shall be well cut. 

If pipes are not provided by the time that the lock v 
are sufliciently advanced to receive them, from the back < 
this square throughout the thickness of the wall there shi 
be left a horizontal cylindrical aperture 22 inches in diamete 
the axis of which shall coincide with the centre of the aqut 
so as to leave a rebate of 1 inch at the nearest points ( 
approach of the sides of the square and the circumference 
the cylinder. But if the pipes are on the ground, t 
for delivery in Richmond, when the walls are in a state t 
receive them, they shall be placed with their axes corr 

inding with the intersection of the diagonals of the squi 
and the masonry shall he built around them. 
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The joints or laps of the pipes shall be soldered vith lead, 
as may he directed. 

Cement and Sand, — ^The cement, put up in good barrels or 
casks, shall be furnished to the contractor by tlie Company 
at their depflt in the city of Richmond, or at some point on 
the navigable waters of the James or North River, mthin ten 
miles of their confluence. The cost of its transportation from 
the depot to the site of the culvert shall be paid by the con- 
tractor, and he shall be charged at the rate of 50 cents per 
bushel for the amount which he receives, if obtained from the 
dep3t at Richmond, and at the rate of 33 cents per bushel if 
obtained from any dcpCt on the James or North River; 
which charge of 50 or 33 cents per bushel, as the case may 
be, shall be deducted from bis monthly and final estioiates. 
No cement, however, shall he delivered without a written 
order from the principal assistant or chief engineer; and 
when received, even though contained in good casks, it shall 
be kept secure from the weather in an approved cement house 
until used on the work. 

On presenting the written order of the engineer and re- 
ceiving the cement, the contractor, or his agent or boatman, 
shall apply to the Company's agent, from whom he receives 
it, for a certificate of the quantity and quality of the cement 
which may be delivered to him, which certificate shall be 
presented to the assistant engineer on the arrival of the 
cement at the place where it is to be used, and it shall be 
the dutj' of said assistant to examine and compare the cement 
delivered there with that wliieh the certificate calls for. And 
if it be found, on the completion of the lock, that the quan- 
tity of cement used in it was less than 3^ bushels for each 
cubic yard of masonry, the value of the difference between 
the quantity used and that which ought to have been used, 
estimating the latter at the rate of 3^ bushels for each cubic 
yard of masonry, together with the principal assistant en- 
gineer's estimate of the transportation of such difference from 
the depot, whetice it should have been obtained, to the site 
of the lock, shall be deducted from the final estimate of 
the work. 
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The cement shall be mixed with sharp and clean sand 
in such proportions as the engineer sh^ designate; and if 
the proportions adopted be such as to cause the quantity used 
to exceed the proportion of SJ bushels to each cubic yard, 
then the engineer shall estimate the value of the difference 
as above, which value shall be added to the final estimate 
of the work. 

No cement shall be employed in the work which shall have 
been damaged on the passage from the depot to the site of 
the lock, or while in the possession of the contractor, without 
written pennission from the engineer. And in the event of 
the rejection of any cement so damaged, the loss of the same 
shall be sustained by the contractor ; but if he furnish satis- 
factory evidence to the engineer that such cement was not 
damaged on the passage from the depflt to the lock, or while 
in his possession, and must necessarily have been injured 
before he received it, then the loss shall be borne by the 
Company, and the engineer shall estimate the cost of t 
transportation of such rejected cement from the depflt 1 
the lock, the amount of which estimate shall be paid to tbv] 
contractor. But if the engineer shall think proper to permitM 
any cement which shall have been injured in the transportag^f 
tion, or while in the possession of the contractor, to be usedl 
in the lock, he shall estimate the value of the damage it e 
have sustained, which value shall be deducted from the con^ 
tractor's monthly and final estimates, it being understood 
however, that the estimate of such damage shall never exc€ 
20 cents per bushel. 

The cement for all locks between Scottsville and Richmoadi 
shall be obtained from Richmond, and that which will be re^| 
quired for locks above Scottsville shall be procured from 
some point west of the Blue Ridge, and within ten miles t 
the bead of the Blue Ridge Canal, If, however, from anyfl 
cause a contractor for a lock below Scottsville shall be i 
quired to obtain his cement from a depot west of the BluQ J 
Ridge, he shall be charged at the same rate as if he were tfll J 
procure it from Richmond, but the additional cost of trans^l 
portation in consequence of the change shall be estim 
by the engineer, and placed to the contractor's credit. 
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In the same manner, any contractor for a lock aliovc 
Scottsville being required to procure his cement at Rich- 
mond, shall be charged the same price for it as if he had 
obtained it from the western depot, and the increase in the 
cost of the transportation shall be estimated by the engineer 
in the contractor's farour. 

The sand shall be clean and sharp, and shall be passed 
through a screen, of which the meshes shall not exceed i of 
an inch square. The mortar shall be worked on a plank plat- 
form in small quantities, and shall be used in the masonry 
before it commences setting. 

Materials, — If the contractor cannot agree with the pro- 
prietor of the quarry, from whence the stone for the lock ia to 
be obtained, for tlie value of the same, the President and 
Directors will on application cause the same to be con- 
demned according to the charter of the Company, the con- 
tractor paying the expense of condemnation, including the 



AH the timber in the lock shall be cut at such seasons of 
the year as the engineer may require. 

Mitre S^^/*.— Directly upon the first course of planking 
shall be laid the cross timbers forming the foundation of the 
upper mitre sill. These timbers, which shall be 12 inches 
square and 5 feet long, shall be laid parallel with the axis of 
the lock, and shall extend from a point 5 feet 6 inches below 
the front of the breast wall to the tower side of the main sill. 
The planking upon which these timbers rest, as well as the 
beds and joints of the timbers, shall be well planed ; and they 
shall all be closely fitted together and to the walls of the 



The mitre sills are placed directly upon these timbers, and 
are supported at each end by the projection of the curve part 
of the main walls, the ends of the main sills being scribed to 
the curves of the hollow quoins. 

The mitre sills shall be of first-rate white oak, 9 inches 
thick; and they shall be secured to their foundation timl)ers. 



and these to tlic foundation timbers of the lock, by iron bol 
and trenails, as may be directed by the engineer. 

The lower mitre sill shall be laid immediately upon the 
first course of planking over the bottom of the lock, which 
shall be well planed to receive it. In all other respects it 
will he secured and fitted to the foundations, and against the 
hollow quoins and lock walls, precisely as has been specified 
for the upper sill. 
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Note. — ^The Company reserve the right to make a s> 
contract with the gate-builder, or any other person, durii 
or after the construction of the lock, to frame and lay the 
mitre sills ; but it is understood that they shall not exercise 
that right without notifying the lock contractor of their inten- 
tion to do so, before he shall have completed the foundation 
of his lock. 

Any increase in the cost of the work caused by a depai 
from the general plan of the lock shall be estimated by t 
engineer, and allowed to the contractor. 

No extra allowance will be made for pumping or baluf 
water. 

No spirituous liquors will be allowed to be used on i 
work. 



SPECIFICATION FOR A LOCK OF EIGHT FEET LIP 
JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. VIRGINIA. 

(Plates XXXIV. and XXXV.) 

Dimetmom. — 1st. The lock to be built of stone, with I 
facing of plank; the m^n walls 129^ feet long, 6 feet 1 
inches thick at bottom, 5 feet 3 inches at top, and 14 fet 
5 inches high. 

2nd. The width in the clear at the upper mitre sill, t 
below the lower mitre sill, immediately above the recessc 
and throughout the bottom of the lock, shall be 15 ; 
when the planking is on ; the width between the outer fao 
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of the planking, at the top of the walls in the centre of the 
chamber, 16 feet 6 inches. 

3rd. The main walls to cKtend 14 feet S inches below the 
centre of the curves of the lower hollow quoins, and 6 feet 
above the recesses for the upper gates. 

4th. The breast wall to be 6 feet wide, and rise within 1 
foot of the bottom of the upper level, and fill the whole 
space between the upper recesses and the head of the main 
walls of the lock. 

5th. The width of the lock at the recesses to be 18 feet, 
and the distance from the centre of the curves of the hollow 
quoins to the upper ends of the recesses 9 feet. 



Fmmdation, S^c. — 6th. The foundation of the lock shall 
consist of timbers placed at right angles to its axis, and well 
adjusted for the reception of the planking of the floor. To 
render the bearing of these timbers perfectly uniform, and 
secure an even surface for the bottom of the lock, there shall 
be a line of timbers 12 inches square, and not less than 32^ 
feet long, bedded firmly in the earth directly under the fiice 
of each wall. 

7tb. There shall he 81 timbers in the foundation of the 
lock. These timbers to consist of good pine or white oak, 
and square 12 inches. They shall be distributed as follows, 
be^nning at the head of the lock ; 

4 timbers 30} feet long' — 3 spaces of 8 inches. 
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8th. Tliese timbers shall be laid horizontally, and firmly 
bedded upon the bottom of the pit, and upon the longitudinal 



tdmbers under the faces of the waits. Their upper surfacM 
shall be brought as nearly aa practicable to a level, and 
spaces between them well lilted with gravel puddling. 

9th. When these foundation timbers are jiroperly laid, they 
shall be alternately mortised, with two dovetail mortises. 
These mortises are to receive the uprights on which the 
planking wilt be nailed, and shall be so cut that when the 
wedges are driven the inner faces of all the posts, excepting 
those of the recesses, shall form two right lines on the bottom 
of the lock, 7 feet inches from its axis. The mortises for 
the posts marked A in the drawing shall be in the same 
lines, but shall be 4 inches wide. 

10th. The mortises in the timbers under the recesses shall 
differ from the preceding only in their position, which shall 
be such that when the wedges are driven the faces of the 
posts shall be 9 feet 3 inches from the axis of the lock. 

11th. All the uprights in the chamber of the lock shall be 
7 inches square, excepting those marked A, B, and C, wliich 
shall be 12 inches square. All the posts from the head of 
the lock down to that marked A at the upper mitre sill, and 
from that marked A at the lower mitre sill, up to that marked 
A at the upper end of the lower recess, shall be placed verti- 
cally in the lock. Those coming between these limits shall 
be incbned so as to form at their upper extremities a regular 
curve, with a versed sine of 9 inches in the middle of the 
chamber. 

12th. The upright posts shall be mortised 8 inches into 
cap-timber, 12 inches square, which shall project 3 inchflBi 
beyond the inner faces of the posts. 

13th. There shall be no posts, excepting that marked 
below the lower mitre sill. 

14th, The portion of the bottom of the lock under thw 
main walls shall be covered with a course of 2-Jnch piiiOj 
planking, which shall be well jointed and secured to the: 
timbers below by at least one trenail 9 inches long and if 
inch diameter, driven through each plank into each of 
timbers on which it rests. When the side walls are d 
pleted, and the uprights secured in their places, this courf 
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of planking sliall be rxteiidted in the same manner over Uie 
bottom of the chamber, and closely fitted to the uprights. 

Sheel Pilinff. — 15th. There will be four rows of sheet piling 
extending entirely across the foundation of the lock. It 
shall be composed of the best pine plank, and shall penetrate 
the earth not less than 6 feet from the top of the foundation 
timbers. Of the four courses there shall be one at each end 
of the lock, and one above the lowest timber under each 
mitre sill, and in close contact with the adjacent timbers. 

The fitting and securing of this sheet piling, as well as the 
puddling around it, shall be done in the manner prescribed 
by the engineer. 

Main H'alls. — 16th. The main walls shall be built straight 
on the bottom, with the exception of the parts at the recesses 
(see Plan), but the top shall form a curve, with a versed sine 
of 9 inches between the upper mitre sill and the upper end 
of the lower recess. 

IJth. The walls shall consist of rubble masonry, which, 
with the exceptions hereafter named, shall be laid dry. This 
masonry shall generally be formed of large stones, with a 
header running at least 3 feet into the wall, both from the 
face and back, at least every 7 feet in each foot of the height 
of the wall. The stone shall be well shaped, and the bond 
shall be good. 

18th. All that part of the side walls below the timbers B, 
at the lower mitre sill, shall be built vertical. It shall be 
laid 6 inches deep on the face, {except tlie part below the 
surface of the lower level, which shall be laid 12 inches deep,) 
with mortar of hydraulic cement, and be well pointed. This 
part of the lock will not be hned with plank. Where the 
wall is built round the timbers A, B, at the lower mitre sill, 
the face of the rebate shall be well hammered to receive those 
timbers. 

19th, The breast wall shall be built in the same manner as 
the main walls, excepting that it shall be laid in cement, 
grouted, and coped with flags 1 foot thick, and not less than 
3 feet wide and 4 feet long. 
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20th. There shall be a recess 12 inches square left at the 
junction of the upper face of the breast wall with the main 
walls, for the reception of the timbers A, which shall be mor- 
tised into the upper foundation timber of the lock, 

21st. The face, and back, and head of the main wall, from 
the head of the lock down to a point 3 feet lielow the upper 
hollow quoin, shall be laid in hydraulic cement 1 foot deep, 
and pointed. 

22nd. While building the main walls 2 anchors of 3-4 inch 
square iron shall be laid into them opposite each of the up- 
right posts. These anchors shall be secured in the back of 
the wall by a good head bearing on a washer 3 inches square, 
made of 1-2 inch iron. The end projecting into the chamber 
shall be furnished with a well cut screw, not le^ than ^_ 
inches long. 

The lower of these bars sliall be placed at the height c 
the surface of the water in the lower level, and the upper 3 
feet below the top of the coping. 

Timber Facing. — 23rd. When the main walls are raised ag 
to the level of the bottom of the coping, the uprights shal 
be placed in their mortises and secured by the keys at tlia 
bottom. They shall be placed against the side of the i 
and shall be provided with holes at the proper height t 
receive the screw ends of the anchors. They shall be draw] 
firmly up to the wall by nuts acting on these sere 
bearing on a washer of 1-4 inch iron and 2 inches square. 

24th. The 12-inch square cap-timber shall be mortise 
8 inches deep to receive the tenons of these uprights, e 
shall project over the uprights 3 inches on the face am 
2 inches next the wall. 

25th. The coping shall consist of flagging 12 inches tbic^ 
and shall cover the whole of the top of the wall, and 1 
closely fitted against the cap-timbers; and the flags shall noH 
consist of more than two pieces in the thickness of the wall. J 

26th. When tlie uprights are in place, and the first com 
uf floor plank is laid, the sides of the chamber and recesses 
and the portion of the main walls over the breast wall, shaf 
be covered with a course of 2-inch pine plank, well jointe 
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and cloHcly fitted to the first course of Boor plank, 3 inches 
of which shall be planed to receive it. 

27th. This planking shall be secured to the upright by 
two 6-inch cut spikes, six to the pound, driven through each 
plank into each upright. 

At all the comers this planking shall be fitted in the man- 
ner represented in the drawing. 

28th. A second course of pine plank 1 inch thick, likewise 
jointed, shall be nailed to the preceding by not less tlian 120 
tenpenny nails in each square of 100 square feet. 

29th. After the posts above the upper mitre sill are set, 
aud while the planking is being nailed on, all the spaces 
between the uprights, and between the planking and the wall 
^m the posts A at the liead of the lock, down to the posts 
B above the upper mitre sill, shall be filled with coarse grout 
made of hydraulic cement. This material shall be prepared 
and put in as the engineer may require. 

Hollow Quoins. — 30th. The hollow quoins shall be cut out 
of a 9-inch square white oak post, and curved to a radius of 
6 inches. They shall be spiked to the posts A and B (to 
which they shall be carefully fitted) by 10 eight-inch wrought- 
iron spikes. The posts A and B shall each be mortised into 
the timbers under the foundations of the mitre sills, and 
anchored into the wall by 3 bolts, as specified for the up- 
rights of the chamber. 

Mitre Sills. — 31st. The mitre sills, their foundations, and 
the gates shall be considered as excluded from this contract. 

32nd. A second course of planking 2 inches thick, well 
planed and jointed, shall be placed on all the bottom of the 
lock after the sides are properly lined, excepting a space of 
5 feet above and below a line drawn through the centres of 
the hollow quoins. This space shall be left for the reception 
of the mitre sills. 



Wing-vmlls and Paving. — 33rd. The bottom of the canal 
below the lock shall be covered with a paving extending 28 
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feet from the lock, and 15 feet on each side of its axis, 
paving shall be formed of stone not less than 2 feet in lengthy 
and where practicable shall be set in a layer of gravel. It 
shall be laid with extreme care, and the spaces between the 
stones shall he closely filled up with spalls. The top of this 
paving shall be level with the flooring of the lock. 

34th. Tlie lower wings shall consist of dry masonry, and 
form, with the direction of the lock, an angle of 45 degrees. 
In the junction with the lock walls, (with which they shall 
not be bound in building,) the thickness of the wings at 
bottom shall he the same as that of the lock v^alls. They 
shall be built vertical where they start off from the end of 
the main walls, and have a slope of two to one where they 
reach the line of intersection of the surface of the water and 
the slope of the bank. The top and bottom of the wing- 
walls shall be in straight lines. The thickness next the lock 
shall be 4 feet at top, and at the other extremity 2 feet at top 
and 3 feet at bottom. 

The top of these walls shall descend by a uniform slope 
8 feet from the upper to the lower end. They shall be 
finished with a good coping, shall be founded on the paving, 
and shall have a column of fine spalls throughout their 
length, 2 feet thick, which shall be raised back of the wall 
from the foundation 2 feet above the surface of the water in 
the lower level. No extra allowance shall be made for these 
spalls. 

35th. The length of the upper wings shall be 25 feet, and 
their inclination to the axis of the lock 45 degrees. They 
shall be founded on a course of flagging projecting 8 inches 
beyond the faces of the walls. This flagging shall rest on a 
bed of spalls, large and small, of which the upper surface 
shall be 9 inches below the top of the breast wall. 

The part of the wing-walls next to the main walls shall 
Imilt vertical, and the part next to the extremity with a sl< 
of two to one. A column of spalls similar to that specifii 
for the lower wings shall be raised from the bottom to 
top of these walls. 

3Gth. All the timber and plank in this lock, excepting 
in the foundation, shall consist of heart pine. 
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artli. The cement shall be furnished to the contractor by 
tht? Company at their depAt in the city of Richmond, or on 
the north branch of James River, witliout charge ; but it 
fihail be tmnsported to the work by the contractor at his 
own expense. 

Note 1, Any increase of the cost of the work, caused by a 
departure from the general plan of the lock, shall be estimated 
by the engineer, and allowed to the contractor. 

2. No extra allowance will be made for pumping or baling 

3. No contract will be made with more than one individual. 

4. No spirituous hquors will be allowed to be used on the 
work. 



SPECIFICATION FOR THE AQUEDUCT ACROSS RIVANNA 
RiVER, JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL, VIR- 
GINIA. 

ORABLBS BbbBT, JUN., CHIEF BNOINBEB. 

(Plates XXXVI. and XXVII.) 
With the exception of such parts as are hereafter desig- 
nated, the aqueduct shall be built of the description of 
masonry denominated "rock work;" that is, the beds and 
joints shall be cut, and all the face of the stones, excepting 
a border of 1 inch around the edge, shall be left rough. 

Arches, — There shall be three arches of 65 feet span and 

15 feet rise each, of which the thickness at the crown shall be 
2 feet 8 inches, and the thickness within 4 feet of the askew 
back 3 feet 2 inches. The segment forming the arch sliall be 
divided into 61 equal parts, each of which shall be the width 
of the ring-stones and sheeting on the intrados. 

The stone forming the sheeting of the arch shall be well 
and truly cut on every side, forming close and exact joints 
throughout the whole extent of the stone. No stone in the 
arch shall measure less than 3 feet in length, nor break joints 
with the stones with which it comes in contact in the ad- 
jacent courses with a lap of less tlian 12 inches. 
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The ring-stones shall consist alternately of a longer and 
shorter one, of whicli the length of the shorter shall be not 
less than 2 feet, anil that of the longer not leas than 4 feet 
6 inches. They shall be rusticated at the joints as well as on 
the intrados and estrados; this rustic shall be If inch, and 
shall project or stand in relief. 

There shall be a pattern made by the engineer, and given' 
to the contractor, for each course of the sheeting ; and the 
whole course through and through shall be cut to that pat- 
tern, and present, when laid in the work, a perfect and uni- 
form horizontal plane upon the intrados. 



Piers and Abutments. — There shall be two piers and t 
abutments, and the piers shall be 7 f^^t thick below tbv.l 

torus, and shall be built with a batter of 1 inch to the foot, j 
They shall terminate with semi-cylindrical ends, capped with ] 
a semi-conical summit, as in the Plan which has been ex- 
hibited. This semi-cone and the torus below it on each pier' ' 
and abutment shall consist of the same piece of stone, and j 
shall form the askew backs of the arches ; the inclination o 
the upper beds of askew backs, however, having a diSereaiXm 
inclination from that of the cone. 

Tlie pilasters shall be cut and rusticated, and shall projet 
from the face of the masonry 12 inches at top and 15 inches I 
at bottom. To obtain this projection and form a good cone,«| 
the alternate courses of the pilasters shall extend so as to fomt < I 
at least 15 inches of the face of the spandrils. No stone in J 
the pilasters shall have less than 18 inches bed. 

Foundations. — ^The piers and abutments shall be built ia, 
coffer-dams, and, together with the wing-walls, shall be 
founded on the rock. The first course of stone of the piers 
and abutments, and of the wings, if deemed necessary by the 
engineer, shall be not less than 15 inches thick, and shall 
be formed throughout of large and well selected 
Great care shall be taken to fit it well and evenly to 
rock, so that the bearings shaU be fair tliroughout, 

This course shall be laid in a full bed of mortar with 
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close joints as practicable without cutting the stone, and tlic 
whole shall be well grouted. The upper suT^ice of the stone 
shall then be well dressed off, and brought to a le^-el for the 
reception of the succeeding course. 

Face Stones. — The coping, water table, ring-stones, pilasters, 
the sides of the channel or water-way, and the intrados uf 
the arch, shall all be well cut on the faces, beds, and joints ; 
DO piece of coping shall be less than 3 feet wide, and each 
piece shall extend entirely across the berm or tow-path para- 
pet, as the case may be, and project 8 inches on the outside 
of the wall ; the coping and water table shall be cut through- 
out its width both on the upper and under side; the coping 
shall be fastened, for additional security, by iron clamps, as 
may be directed by the engineer. 

The spandrils, wings, piers, and abutments shall consist of 
" rock work," of which the beds and joints shall be cut and 
lud in courses; no course of stone shall be less than 12 
inches in height, and the height of no succeeding cour.se 
shall exceed that of any course below it ;' every course shall 
be composed of headers and stretchers in such proportion 
that tlie space from the centre of one header to that of 
another shall never exceed 10 feet; and the headers shall he 
8o distributed in the several courses, that those of any one 
course shall be at nearly equal distances from those of the 
courses immediately above and below it. 

The length of no stretcher shall be less than SJ feet, nor 
have less tlian IC inches bed, and every face stone shall 
make close joints at the beds from the face back, and the full 
height of the course of not less than 10 inches. 

The headers shall be at least 20 inches wide on the face, 
and shall extend into the wall with even and full beds, at 
least 3 feet G inches ; and that part of their beds and joints 
in contact with the dressed surfaces of the adjacent stretchers 
being well and truly cut, and both the upper and lower 1>ed 
being parallel, and when laid in the wall horizontal. The 
batter in the sides of the water-way shall be thrown into the 
face of the stones. 
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The face stones of each course shall break joints with 
those of the course below it at least 9 inches, and no course 

shall be commenced without permission from the engineer, 
until the course below it shall have been laid and grouted 
tliroughout the whole length of the wall. All the face stone 
shall be laid in full beds of good well worked mortar, and the 
backing dead work shall be laid in full beds of mortar, or 
grouted, at the option of the engineer. 

In the monthly estimates no account will be taken of that 
portion of the stretchers which may be prepared, for which 
tliere is not a due proportion of headers. 

The backing of the spandrils and wings shall be composed 
of large, sound, and well shaped building stones. 

In the piers and abutments the headers on the one side 
shall be so distributed as to divide the spaces between the 
headers on the other, and the backing shall be selected and 
laid with extreme care. 

The back of all the masonry which will come in contact 
with the puddling shall be well hammered off and properly 
pointed. 

The bottom of the water-way shall either be formed ot 
flagging, cut at the joints, with parallel beds, and laid in a 
full bed of mortar, or of broken stone laid in grout, at the 
option of the engineer. 

[The clauses relating to the cement, &c. are similar to 
those inserted in pages 143 to 145.] 
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Prop osaU — Masonry. 



For the masonry of the arches, per cubic yard . ^19 75 

For all other masonry in the aqueduct, per cubic yard 8 50 

Foundations. 
For all rock excavation in the fonndationa, per cubic 

yard .^1 50 

For excavatioD of all other materials, per cubic yard 25 
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SPECIFICATION FOR THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE 
FARM BRIDGES ON THE JAMES RIVER AND KA- 
NAWHA CANAL. 



(Hate XXXVIII.) 

The span or clear opening of the Farm Bridge shall be 49 
feet, the width of the tow-path G feet, and that of the water- 
way directly under the bridge 40 feet. 

The under sides of the principal strings or beams shall be 
at least lOJ feet above the surface of the water. The width 
of the bridge in the clear shall be 10 feet 4 inches, and from 
outside to outside 12 feet. 

Superslructure.—The superstructure of the bridge shall be 
formed of two trusses framed as in the Plan which has been 
exhibited. Tlie timbers in the trusses shall consist of 6rst- 
rate heart yellow pine, put together with eare and accuracy, 
the braces and all sustaining parts being drawn home by the 
bolts represented in the drawing. These bolts sliall consist 
of 1-inch iron, and shall be secured by suitable burrs, bearing 
upon an iron plate or washer. The four principal bolts shall 
pass through the centre of the queen posts, and suspend the 
cross beams on the under side of the principal strings. 

In raising the bridge, there shall be a coat of coal tar put 
between the surfaces of the timbers which are in contact, in 
all the mortises, and in all the holes occupied by bolts. 

On the completion of the bridge, the whole of its surface 
which is exposed to the weather shall be well whitewashed. 

The superstructure of the bridge shall be formed from the 
following bill of timber : 



Main beams. 
Collar beams. 
Truss beams. 



lAI 
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No. ot Length, Diniengit 



231 


Transverse bcamB. 


264 


Bolsters. 


333 


Floor beams. 


540 


Floor beams. 


162 


Floor beams. 


96 


Wall plates. 


192 


Rails, 


27 


PoBtB, 


1350 


2A.mch floor plank 

-4 



SPECIFICATION FOR THE ABUTMENTS, WALLING, 

OF THE FAKM BRIDGES ON THE JAMES RIVER ANDf 
KANAWHA CANAL, 

(See also Plate XXXVIII.) 

The span or clear opening of the Farm Bridge shall be 4^ 4 
feet, the width of the tow-path 6 feet, and that of the waterr I 
way directly under the bridge 40 feet. 

The under sides of the principal strings or beams shall bg 3 
at least 9i feet above the surface of the water. The width i^-J 
the bridge in the clear shall be 10 feet 4 inchesj and frontf 
outside to outside 12 feet. 

The reduction in the width of the water-way shall be mad^.l 
on the berm side of the canal, and shall continue in the.| 
direction of the canal no further than the length of thefi 
of the abutments and wings. 

The banks of the canal under the bridge on the tow-pi 
side, and if required, adjacent to the wings on the berm side, 
shall be protected by a slope wall 2 feet thick at bottom, and 
1 8 inches thick at top ; the first having a slope of one and a 
half horizontal, to one in the rise ; and tlie second, the direc- 
tion that may be required by the engineer. The 1 
tions of these walls shall not be less than 6 inches below t 
bottom of the canal, and the walls shall rise to the li 



the direc- ^^M 
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tlie towing-path, wliere they shall T)e finished liy a substantial 
coping. 

The apace between the first of these walls and the abut- 
ment shall be covered with a layer, 6 inches thick, of good 
clean gravel or finely broken stone. 

Abutments and IVinffs. — The inner face of the abutment, on 
the towing-path side, shall be placed 34 feet, and that on the 
berm side 15 feet, from the centre line of the canal. Where 
deemed necessary by the engineer, the abutments and wings 
on both sides shall be built on timber foundations, which 
shall be formed of timbers 12 inches square, and laid 2 feet 
apart from centre to centre, and parallel with the axis of the 
bridge. The spaces between the timbers shall be filled up 
with gravel or broken stone well rammed, and the whole 
covered by a course of planking 2 inches thick, secured to 
the timbers by trenails as may be directed. 

The abutments and wings shall consist of dry well ham- 
mer-dressed rubble masonry. . The top of the abutments 
shall be at least 10^ feet above the surface of the water in 
the canal, and 3J feet thick. The thickness of the wings 
below the coping shall be 2 feet G inches at the lower end, 
and 3 feet at the shoulder, measured at right angles to the 
face of the walls. 

The exposed faces of the walls shall be vertical, and the 
back shall have a batter of IJ inch for each foot of height, 
and 2 inches for each foot at the ends of the wings. 

Six inches on the exterior faces of the abutments and 
wings shall be laid in cement and be well pointed. The 
cement for this purpose shall be furnished by the Company 
at their depot at Westham, (or at Richmond, after the navi- 
gation between that place and Westham shall be re-opened,) 
or on the Blue Ridge Canal, as shall be directed by the 
assistant engineer, and shall be transported thence to the 
work by the contractor at his own cost. 

The wings shall he covered by a hammer-dressed coping 
from 9 to 12 inches thick. 

No contract will be made with more than one individual. 



SPECIFICATION FOR THE AQUEDUCT ACROSS BY 
CREEK, JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 



(Plates XXXIX. and XL.) 

With the exception of such parts as shall be specifii 
hereafter, the aqueduct shall be built of the description 
of masonry denominated "rock work;" that is to aay, the 
beds and joints and a border of one inch around the edge 
shall he cut, the rest of the stone being left rough. 

Arch. — ^There shall be one arch of 50 feet span and 7 f* 
rise, of which the thickness at the crown shall be 2 feet and 
S inches ; and the thickness at the askew back not less than 
3 feet and 2 inches. The form of the arch shall be a segment 
of a circle, which shall be divided into forty-three equi 
spaces, each of which shall be the width of the ring-sto! 
and the sheeting, on the intrados. The stone forming tl 
sheeting or voussoirs of the arch shall be well and truly ci 
on every side, and form close and exact beds and joini 
throughout the whole extent of the stone. No stone in thi 
arch shall measure less than 3 feet in length, nor break joini 
with the stones which it is in contact with in the adjaceni 
courses, with a lap of less than 12 inches. The ring-stoni 
shall consist alternately of a longer and shorter one, of which 
the length of the shorter shall not be less than 3 feet, nor 
that of the longer less than 4 feet and S inches. They 
he rusticated at the joints with a rustic of 1^ inch. 
rustic shall project or stand in relief. There shall be 
pattern made by the engineer and given to the contractor 
for each course of the sheeting, and the whole course through 
and through shall be cut to that pattern, and present, when 
laid in the course, a perfect and unifonn horizontal plane 
upon the extrados. 

Abutmertts and Pfitii/s. — The face of the abutments undi 
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die anA shall project 4 fert beyond the pUne of tlie face of 
tbe wing-nils, which projection shall terminate at t)ie ends 
by a quarter cylinder, crowned with a quarter cone, as repre- 
sented in the drawing. This quarter cone, and if retjuircd by 
the engineer, the torus below it, on earli abutment shall 
conust of the same piece of stone, and shall fomi the first 
of the askew backs of the arch, the inclination of the upper 
bed of the askew back, however, being different from the iii- 
dination of the cone. 

The face of the masonry of the abutments and wing-walls 
shall be vertical. 

The square comers and the ends of the wings shall be 
finished by pUasters, of which the projection from tlie face of 
tiie wall shall he 12 inches. To obtain this projection and 
make a good bond, the alternate courses of the pilasters 
^lall extend so as to form at least 15 inches of the lace of 
the wings. 

The pilasters and the cyiindrical ends of the abutments 
shall be cut and rusticated with a square rustic, and no stone 
riiall be admitted into either of the pilasters or into any part 
of the face of the abutment having less than IS inches bed. 



Parapet Walls. — The width of tlie aqueduct from outside to 
outside of the parapets at the level of the bottom of the 
canal shall be 33 feet, of which space 20 feet shall he ai>- 
propriated to the water-way, 8 feet to the tow-pat!i, and 
5 feet to the berm parapet. Tlie top of the water table shall 
he level with the bottom of the canal, and the height from 
the top of the water table to the top of the coping of the 
parapets shall he 6 feet 6 inches. The sides of the water- 
way shall be smoothly cut, and the backing of the ])arapeta, 
as well as of every other part of the masonry, shall be sub- 
stantially laid, and rendered as near perfectly water-tight aa 
the nature of the work will admit. 



Foundations. — TTie wings and abutments shall be built in 
ooffer-dam, and founded on the rock. The first course of 
masonry shall he not less than 16 inches liigh, projecting 
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9 inches beyond the face of the walls, and formed throughout 
of large and well selected stones, placed alternately in the 
form of header and stretcher. This course shall be laid in a 
full bed of mortar with as close joints as may be practicable to 
make without cutting the stone. It shall be well groutet 
and great care shall be taken to fit it well and evenly to t 
rock, so that the bearing shall be fair throughout. 

Face Stone. — The coping, water table, ring-stones, pilastets 
the cylindrical ends of the projecting part of the abutmentaj 
the sides of the channel or water-way, and the intrados of t! 
arch, shall be all well cut on the faces, beds, and joints. NoJ 
piece of coping shall be leas than 3 feet wide, and each piet 
shall extend entirely across the berm or tow-path parapet, i 
the case may be, and project 8 inches on the outside of thi 
wall. The coping and water table shall be cut throughoBJ 
its width both on its upper and under side ; the coping sha] 
be fastened for additional security by iron clamps, as may b 
directed by the engineer. The spandrils, wing, and abifl 
naents shall consist of rock work, of which the beds i 
joints shall be cut and laid in courses. No course of stonffi 
shall be less than 12 inches in height, and the height e 
no successive course shall exceed that of any course below itb 
Every course shall be composed of headers and stretchers ii 
such proportion that the space from the centre of one headcl 
to that of anotlier shall never exceed 10 feet, and the headecsj 
shall be so distributed in the several courses that those of an] 
one course shall be at nearly equal distances from those c 
the courses immediately above it and below it. 

The length of the stretchers shall not be leas than 2i fee 
nor have leas than 16 inches bed, and every face stone shtAfl 
make close joints at the beds, from the face back, am 
full height of the course^ of not less than 10 inches, 
headers shall be at least 20 inches wide on the face, ahdj 
shall extend into the wall with even and full beds at les 
3 feet 6 inches, and that part of the beds and joints in coQifl 
tact with the dressed surface of the adjacent stone beioi 
well and truly cut, the upper and lower bed being parallel 
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and, when laid on the wall, horizontal. The batter on the 
aides of the water-way shall be thrown into the face of the 
stone. The face stone of each course shall break joints with 
those of the course below it, at least 9 inches, and no course 
shall be commenced without permission from the engineer, 
until the course below it shall have been laid and grouted 
throughout the whole length of the wall, AH the face stone 
shall be laid in good well worked mortar, and the backing 
dead work shall be laid in full beds of mortar, or grouted, at 
the option of the engineer. In the monthly estimates no 
account will be taken of that portion of stretchers which 
may be prepared, for which there is not a due proportion of 
headers. The backing of the spandrils and wings shall be 
composed of large, sound, and well shaped building stones. 
The backing of all the masonry which will come in contact 
with the puddling shall be well hammered off and properly 
pointed. The bottom of the water-way shall be either formed 
of flagging cut at the joints, with parallel beds, and laid in 
full beds of mortar, or of broken stone laid in grout, at the 
option of the engineer. 

[The clauses of the Specification which refer to the cement 
and sand to be used, the quality of the stone, and the making 
out of the monthly estimates of work done, are similar to 
those given in pages 143 to 145.] 

Final Estimate on the Byrd Creek Aqueduct^ Jan, \st, 1839. 



2S9i 


cubic 


yards 


of masonry of the arch @ 


^20 00 


5.190 00 


590 




rubble niBaonry 


8 00 


4,720 00 


S118I 






all other masonry . 


9 50 


20,125 75 


280 






excavation of rock . 


1 50 


420 00 


4300 






all other materiuls . 


35 


1,505 00 


152 






dry wsJling . 


2 50 


380 00 


5000 






puddling 


30 


1.500 00 


18 






masonry removed . 


2 25 


40 50 


1070 


feet (board 


measure) 2-inch plank 


25 


26 75 




Extra work behind the askew backs 


®E. E. 


565 00 




r34,473 00 
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SPECIFICATION FOR THE LOCK GATES. MITRE SILL9, j 
AND FOUNDATION FOR THE UPPER MITRE SILLS 01? \ 
THE LOCKS OF THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA i 
CANAL. 

Lift 8 feet. — Lower Gales. — 1st, All the materials in tlie ] 
frame of the gates, iQcluding the planks, shall be of heart 1 
pine timber ; and the whole shall be well planed. 

2nd. The form and manner of framing tiie gates shall be 
exhibited in the working drawing, which shall be furnished 
to the contractor. 

3rd. The height of the lower gate, from the top of the I 
upper arm to the bottom of the lower one, shall be 12 fert'l 
11 inches, and that of the upper gate 11 feet 11 inches, umI J 
shall be distributed among the seven arms and six i 
spaces, as shown in the drawing. 

4th, The spaces between the inner faces of the head anAfl 
heel posts shall be 7 feet and ^ an inch ; and the former sha3l!| 
be cut out of a piece 10 inches square, and the latter out of a 
piece 12 by 14 inehes. 

5th. The balance beam shall be 23 feet long and 15 inchenl 
square at the larger end, and 11 inches by 10 inches at th&l 
point where it unites with the head post. In framing thel 
gate the space between the upper side of the upper arm and f 
the under side of the balance beam, at the joints of their I 
contact vrith the inner face of the head post, shall be 7 inches; i 
and the space between the same pieces at a point directly I 
over the line of contact of the upper surface of the upper i 
arm and the inner face of the heel post shall be 15 !nches.J 
The balance beam shall diminish or taper off uniformly froDtl 
the larger to the smaller end, 

6th. lite head post shall rise 4 inches above the balance I 
beam, and descend 2 inches bulow the lower arm ; and tih« | 
part projecting above the balance beam shall be bound by a 
ring 3 inches wide by ^ an inch thick ; and the part below the^ 
lower arm shall be bound by a ring 2 inches wide by J an incb | 
thick. 

7tli. The heel post shall descend 2 inches below the low 
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arm, and shall be bound by a ring 2 inches wide and ^ an inch 
thick. The rings on the head post shall be 9 inches diameter 
in the clear, and that on the heel post 11 inches diameter in 
the clear. 

8th. The thickness of the gate shall be 12 inches at the 
centre of the heel post, and 10 inches at the inner face of the 
head post. 

9th. The planking of the gate shall be 2 inches thick, and 
shall be placed vertically, and shall be so secured that the 
upper surface shall be in tlie same plane with the upper 
sides of the heel and head posts ; and for this purpose there 
shall be a rebate 2 inches wide and 2 inches deep cut in the 
upper arm, and the one next to the bottom to receive the 
ends of the plank, and the four intermediate bars shall recede 
on the upper side 2 inches from the plane of the upper faces 
of the heel and head posts. The plank shall be fitted with 
water joints, and shall be secured with not less than one 
hundred 5-inch wrought^iron spikes in each gate. 

10th, All the tenons shall be 3 inches thick at the head, 
and 4 inches at the heel posts, and shall extend 7 inches into 
the heel and 5 inches into the head posts. 

lltb. The tenon upon the balance beam shall be but 7 
inches in height, so as to leave 8 inches of stuff between the 
upper side of the niortise and the top of the head post ; and 
there shall be a bolt of IJ-inch square iron passed vertically 
through the centre of the balance beam and the centre of the 
upper arm, and at a point fi inches from the inner face of the 
head post. The head of this bolt shall bear on a washer on 
the upper side of the balance beam, and shall be drawn 
home by a imt, bearing likewise on a washer on the under 
side of the upper arm. 

12th. There shall be a set of T and L plates made of iron 
24 inches wide by ^ thick, passing round both ends of the 
two lower bars, at the connexion of the upper bar with the 
heel post, and at the connexion of the balance beam and 
upper arm with the head post. The form and position of 
these plat«5 are designated in the drawing. Tliere shall be a 
set on each side of the gates, in the making of which the 
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holes shall be drilled through each set at the same time whili 
the iron is cold. The bolts shall be formed of J-inch i 
with square heads, and shall be drawn home by sufficiei 
nuts. 

13th. There shall be a coat of coal tar placed in all 1 
mortises, under all the irons, and in all the holes occupiec 
by bolts. 



Specifications for Mitre Sills. — Foundation. — 14th. Th«j 
foundation of the upper mitre sill shall be formed as d« 
scribed in the printed specifications for the locks, of I 
pine timber, 12 inches square and 5 feet long, laid parallel 
with the ajtis of the locks from a line drawn transversely*; 
across the lock 5 feet 6 inches below the front of the bre 
wall. These timbers shall be laid directly on the first c 
of planking, which shall be smoothly planed to receive them 
They shall be accurately fitted together and bolted down t 
the foundation, by at least two bolts 2 feet long, and formed I 
of 1-inch square iron, driven through the timbers and thof 
flooring, and 10 inches into the foundation timbers of th»l 
lock. The upper surface of these timbers shall be smoothiyj 
planed for the reception of the mitre sill. 

15th. The upper mitre sill shall be 12 inches wide by 9ll 
inches thick, and when laid shall be 16 inches above the I 
bottom of the canal. The inclination of the lower side of J 
the leaves of the gate, or the upper side of the sills, to the.' I 
line joining their extremities, will be that of an angle of, I 
which the tangent will be three-eighths of the radius. The I 
position of the sill will be obtained by describing a circle I 
with a radius of 6 inches, and having its centre to coincide f 
with the centre of the curve of the hollow quoin ; and draw- I 
ing a line tangent to this circle, and perpendicular to that] 
radius, which makes the same angle with the lock (viz. tang, .1 
= I) whidb the inclination of the mitre sill must make with. I 
the perpendicular to the axis. This is shown more clearly in. 1 
the drawing. 

16th. From the lower end of the two middle timbers of'J 
the foundation to the point of the salient angle of the sill^ J 
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there shall be placed a timber 12 inches wide and 9 inches 
tihick for the purpose of a brace. The mode in which the 
angle of the sill is notched to this tongue or brace, as well as 
the number and position of the bolts by which both it and 
the siU are secured to the foundation, is represented in the 
drawing. These bolts shall be 30 inches long, and formed of 
1-inch square iron. 

17th. The form and dimensions of the lower mitre sill 
differ in no respect from those of the upper one. It shall be 
laid, however, upon the first course of planking, which shall 
be well planed to receive it. 

18th. The contractor for the gates shall finish that part of 
the upper course of the flooring of the lock next to the lower 
mitre sill, which may be left unclosed by the contractor for 
the lock ; and if he be required to furnish the timber (which 
shall be heart pine), he shall be paid for the materials and 
workmanship at the rate of per thousand feet board 

measure for the workmanship and materials which shall be 
required ; hut if the Company furnish the materials, he 
shall be paid at the rate of per thousand feet 

for the workmanship. All the bolts used in securing the 
mitre sills, and the foundation for the upper sill, shall be 
feathered. 



Bill of Timber and Iron. 

2 upper mitre sills 9 feet long, 12x9 162/. b. nt. 

1 brace do. 4 do. 12x9 . 36 f.b.m. 
12 iron bolts 30 inches long, I inch square 1 14 lbs. 

2 lower mitre sills 198/. b. m. 

12 iron bolts 24 inches long, 1 inch square 85 i6s. 

18 foundation timbers for upper mitre sills, 

5 feet long, 12 X 12 1080/ b. m. 

24 iron bolts 24 inches long, 1 inch square 160 lbs. 

19th. The proposal of the contractor is made ort the sup- 
position that the following will be the bill of timbers and 
iron for the gates, and the above bill (18), that for the mitre 
sills, and foundation of the upper mitre sill, for a lock of 
8 feet lift. 
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Bill of Timber fo 


r a Lock Gate/or a 


Lock of Q feet lift. 


No. of 
piece*. 


13 6 
15 6 


DimenBion. Ft. b. m 
J4 xl2 217 
10 xlO 129 


Description. 
Heel post. 
Head post. 




8 3 


7 xI2/ ^* 


7th or upper aim 




8 3 


5 XlOl ,, 
5X8/ ^^ 


Ctb arm. 


■ > 


8 3 


t Vl] - 


5th arm. 


■ 


8 3 


t VI} - 


4th arm. 




8 3 


GixlOl 

6ix b] ■*" 


3rd arm. 




8 3 


I V's} - 


2nd arm. 




8 3 


^rS} «« 


lat or lower anroi 




23 


l.'i X15 1 

10 XHJ/ ■*"" 


Balance beam. 






101 X 7 147 


Two -inch plank. 






1103 


i 


No of 
plecBi. ft. 

1 3i 

2 2f 
4 5 
2 

2 3 

inclic 

16 11 

12 13 
2 26 


in. in. 
3 X - 
3 X 
2ix 
2ix 
2iX 

J diaroete 
* 

1 


Iron Work. \ 

17 Hoop on heel poat. 1 
28 Hoop on head post. 1 
105 L plates on lower har. 1 
52 L plates on upper bar and balance beam. 

31 T pkles. 

1 ,„ r Round bolts for head plates. 
1™ ^ Do. do. do. and heel. 1 
13 1^ Do. do. do. balance beamJ 
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Collars and anchors assumed at 60tbs. for each gate, and I 
to be of iron 2i by f, and of the length given on the Plan.£ 
Castings for step and socltet SOIbs. for each gate, and ofl 
the form shown in the Plan. 
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